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National Farm 
Placement Conference 


San AnToNIO, TEX., was host to the 4-day 1956 
National Farm Placement Conference, February 13-— 
16. The conference was attended by approximately 
400 regional, State, and local farm placement repre- 
sentatives, State officials, growers, employer repre- 
sentatives, and others. Don Larin, chief of the Farm 
Placement Service in Washington, was general chair- 
man of the conference. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Rocco Siciliano and 
BES Director Robert C. Goodwin were opening-day 
speakers. Mr. Siciliano’s topic was the ‘‘Nationwide 
Farm Labor Situation.’ He stressed the partnership 
between the Department of Labor and State employ- 
ment services, pointing out that plans for assistance to 
families in low-income agricultural areas make up a 
phase of the farm labor program in which the States 
may find a wide area of cooperation. 

Referring to the President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Workers, Mr. Siciliano told the conference that 
the Committee will issue model codes foc the guidance 
of State legislatures when considering laws regulating 
housing and transportation of migrant workers. He 
praised the ‘“‘Annual Worker Plan’’ for its effective 
utilization of the migratory work force and mentioned 
the Farm Placement Service’s accentuated program 
for employment of youth in agriculture. 

Mr. Goodwin, speaking on the “Farm Labor Pro- 
gram in 1956,” summarized developments in the 1955 
farm placement program and outlined the outlook 
for 1956. He placed special emphasis on employment 
programs, a broader study of the farm labor market, 
and the development of agriculture’s human resources 
in low-income areas. 

Panel meetings were held daily on subjects of pro- 
gram emphasis and problems arising in various phases 
of farm placement. The panel on Foreign Labor 
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Administrative Problems featured discussions between 
representatives of organized labor and farmers; panel- 
ists dealing with Interstate Farm Labor Recruitment 
were farm placement supervisors from demand and 
supply States. Other panel subjects were: Evalua- 
tion of Local Office Farm Placement Programs: 
Maximum Utilization of Farm Labor; and Methods 
of Planning, Supervising, and Evaluating the Farm 
Labor Program. The discussion group on Youth 
Recruitment was made up of local office farm place- 
ment representatives. 

“Pattern” meetings grouped representatives of East 
Coast, Central, and West Coast States. The consen- 
sus of these meetings indicated an agreement of the 
members that the ‘“‘Annual Worker Plan” should be 
followed and that States should intensify efforts 
toward better youth programs. The members also 
recommended that the States should cooperate with 
the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor and 
assist in the program to raise the economic level of the 
low-income farm group. 

Joseph S. Davis, member of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, was the principal speaker at 
the Wednesday evening banquet. Dr. Davis, former 
Professor of Economic Research and Director of the 
Food Research Institute of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, told his listeners that ‘‘America is better prepared 
than ever before to cope with threats of serious 
instability.” 


To Rehabilitate 


Heart Patients 


Tue State-Federal vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram is working in three ways to restore to productive 
work those handicapped by heart disease Mary E. 
Switzer, Director of the Federal Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, has reported. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has (1) 
granted funds for research into the rehabilitation prob- 
lems of those with heart disease; (2) provided grants- 
in-aid and technical advice to State rehabilitation 
agencies which, in turn, offer direct services such as 
counseling, physical restoration, and job placement; 
and (3) encouraged the establishment of local work 
evaluation units for heart patients. 

About 2,500 heart disease sufferers were restored 





to productive lives through the public vocational 
rehabilitation program last year. They were earning 
an estimated $365,000 a year when they applied for 
rehabilitation services. Following rehabilitation, their 
earnings increased to an estimated $5,440,000 an- 
nually. 

Miss Switzer pointed out that the American Heart 
Association, local, private, nonprofit groups, and 
public vocational rehabilitation agencies have been 
working steadily to promote the establishment of 
heart work classification units. Such units, which 
generally consist of a physician, a medical social 
worker, and a vocational counselor, are now active 
in more than 30 communities. 

“The work classification unit has clearly demon- 
strated its value in the humanitarian as well as the 
economic sense,’ Miss Switzer said. “The unit is 
designed to evaluate the heart patient’s disability, 
estimate his work capacity, and develop with him 
plans for future employment and for meeting the 
problems of daily living.” 


Experts Appraise 
Apprenticeship in Canada 


De.eGAtTEs from all parts of Canada, representing 
industry, organized labor, and provincial govern- 
ments, came to Ottawa in February to meet with 
the National Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee to discuss the progress of the last few years and 
to plan for the future. 

Lengthy discussion of apprenticeship training in 
the building industry was directed by Roy H. Foss, 
Chairman of the Apprenticeship Committee of the 
Canadian Construction Association. He urged upon 
employers the necessity of giving help to apprentice- 
training and upon apprenticeship committees across 
Canada the need for more and better trained me- 
chanics. 

Mr. Foss strongly favored pre-employment training 
for young people entering avprenticeship, which he 
claimed had proved most effective in the ultimate 
development of good skilled mechanics. He claimed 
that pre-employment training made for better selec- 
tion since the boys were counseled on entering train- 
ing and got a chance to learn whether they were fitted 
for a particular trade before entering into long-term 
apprenticeship. It had also proved advantageous in 
attracting the right type of boys into trades training, 
since they were able to go on the job with considerable 
knowledge, and earn a better starting rate of pay than 
boys without such training. 

Employers had found pre-employment training 
advantageous to them also, since the boys were coming 
to them, not as unknown quantities, but to a certain 
extent “proven products.” Mr. Foss said that em- 
ployers had found that when they used preemploy- 
ment training, they had better mechanics in a shorter 
period of training on the job. 

(Continued on page 14) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, January 1956 
United States and Territories 








Percentage 
Number or —_ 
——— previous 
month 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 810, 800 | “35 
Referrals: | 
PARTICUMUNAL 5... 6 50555 <i 186, 300 ea 
Nonagricultural.......... 752, 500 +6 
Placements: 
Agricuftural............: 171, 200 —41 
Nonagricultural.......... 432, 500 | 0 
Ee 231, 100 —3 
SS re | 201, 400 | +5 
Handicapped............ 20, 500 | 0 
Counseling interviews........ 131, 500 | +19 
Individuals given tests........ 110, 600 | +31 
Employer visits. ............. 118, 500 | +3 
State Unemployment Insurance | 
| | 
Initial claims, excluding tran- | | 
OS een ne 1, 332, 700 | +13 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
RA nea 6, 386, 200 +39 
Weekly average insured unem- 
EES 6 3s 8s Vee eer ews | 1, 466, 100 | +31 


Weeks compensated.......... 2 5, 183, 000 | +40 





Weekly average beneficiaries. . | 2 1, 178, 000 | +40 
Average weekly benefit pay- | | 
ment for total unemploy- | 
Me saa sin sis helene wick | 2 $26. 55 +2 
Pere ee | ? $132, 875, 000 +43 
Funds available as of January | 
BE AO ois aN <a Se Sues aie $8, 201, 119, 800 0 
| 
Veterans 8 
PS a 51, 700 +19 
Weeks of unemployment | 
RN ens gig cies pk os eee 318, 200 +30 
Weekly average insured unem- | 
se ee ee eee ae ee 72, 700 +25 
ee ee | 2 $6, 726, 000 +29 
New applications............ 202, 000 +28 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . | 185, 300 | —4 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 113, 000 | —1 
Placements, handicapped... .. 9, 700 | 0 
Counseling interviews....... .| 33, 800 | +24 
| 
Unemployment Compensation for | 
Federal Employees 4 | 
Initial claims, excluding tran- | 
AE ea aR a6 eave k We 19, 900 | +54 
Weeks of unemployment | 
RIE os 5's chatter awe « hes 123, 800 | +25 
Weekly average insured unem- | 
eS eee 29, 000 | +24 
rr 2 $2, 830, 000 | +20 








1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes estimate for Alaska; data not received. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 14,900 initial claims, 52,100 weeks claimed, 
and 10,800 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

* Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
3,900 initial claims, 14,000 weeks claimed, 3,200 insured unemployment. 
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Meeting Job Seekers Needs... 





OPPORTUNITY IS NOW! 


By MATT LEMEN 


Selective Placement Specialist, Tucson Local Office 


Arizona State Employment Service 


OUGHLY 185,000 people heard about job open- 
ings through more than 900 radio broadcasts 
from Tucson stations last year. From January 

3 through December 30, 1955, the Tucson local office 
provided all 6 local stations with 260 scripts for 
delivery by station personnel. Inspiration came 
from a similar type of program carried on by the 
Vicksburg, Miss., local office and described in the 
May 1955 EMpLoyMENT SeEcurITY REVIEW. 

August Wieden, Tucson manager, called on this 
writer to develop broadcast material based on the 
Vicksburg idea. The result was a ‘‘format’’—wordage 
used consistently as standard introduction and con- 
clusion for broadcasts. Believing more should be 
known about the Employment Service, we prepared 
eight format openings so that the announcer deliver- 
ing the copy has a different introduction each day. 
This gives him some variety, but also allows us to tell 
more of our story. 

The first paragraph credits the station, identifies us, 
and is standard for all introduction sheets. The sec- 
ond deals with the several aims and activities of the 
Employment Service. The introduction stands in 
place of the first commercial in a sponsored 5-minute 
newscast, and runs like this: 


OPPORTUNITY 


From: Arizona State Employment Service. 
To: (Station Call Letters). 
For: Broadcast Monday through Friday (Time of Day). 


OPENING FORMAT NO. 8 
(Use in Rotation ve Daily Variation) 


A, NNCR: Opportunity is Now 
BIZ: Sound of Knocking as . Knuckles Rapping on Door. 
A, v. NCR: This may be opportunity knocking at your door. 
In cooperation with the Arizona State Employment Service 
(Call Letters) devotes this 5 minutes Monday through Friday 
to information of importance to any person who needs a job— 
of importance to any employer who has a job to be filled. 
Finding a job can best be accomplished by following definite 
steps: 
Decide what job you are best qualified to do; 
Determine where you have an opportunity to do it; 
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Sell your skills and abilities to the prospective employer face 
to face. 

The Arizona State Employment Service is an agency set up 
for several specific purposes, one of which is to help you follow 
the steps to a good job. 

(Pick Up Specific Broadcast Information for This Date— 
To Be Followed by Closing Format.) 

There is but one standard closing page, thus: 
ANNCR: There will be another program in this oppor- 

tunity series (tomorrow) (Monday) at this same time. 

Anyone who is a qualified worker without a job is urged to 
register for work at the Arizona State Employment Service. 
In Tucson, the office is located at rro South Sixth Avenue. 
It is open from 8 o’clock in the morning until 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, Monday through Friday—Saturday until 1 p. m. 

You will be registered according to your experience, your 
skill, and your training, subject to a call for an interview 
when there is a job available for which you appear to be 
qualified. 

Any employer who needs help may call upon the Employ- 
ment Service for a worker qualified to fill the job. 

There is no charge for this service. Your Opportunity is 
Now! 

Mr. Wieden presented our version to Thomas J. 
Wallace, Sr., known to local youngsters as ‘“‘Uncle 
Wumpy” on his own independent music station, 
KTKT. Wallace, widely known for his characteriza- 
tion of ““Uncle Walter” on the “Uncle Walter’s Dog 
House”? show which he produced for NBC-Chicago, 


_ scheduled the series Monday through Friday. 


The program scored immediately with both workers 
and employers. Coverage increased throughout the 
year as station after station found a place for the 
program in its schedule. 

Beginning February 1, KOPO-CBS aired “‘Oppor- 
tunity” at 4:15 p. m. following Allan Jackson and the 
news from CBS. Later it was placed at 10:15 a. m. 
after CBS’ “‘Wendy Warren” show. 

Starting May 2, the series was initiated on KVOA-— 
NBC during the noon hour with two announcers, one 
opening and closing, the other discussing jobs. This 
was expanded to 10 minutes by adding a music “‘cush- 
ion”’ fore and aft. Thus, job titles were mentioned at 
the start and summarized at the end, using our com- 
plete script in the middle. 








Commercial pressure crowded us off the KVOA 
schedule, a hazard of sustaining features in radio, but 


the station continued with spot announcements 
formed by using our opening formats plus one or two 
job descriptions. These are on three times each day 
between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. Cooperation of this 
nature results from a clear understanding that stations 
may use our copy as they see fit, provided they do not 
alter the wording. 

On May 16, “Opportunity” took to the air in 
Spanish with a 5-day-a-week program when Lorenzo 
Palma, formerly of XEW, Mexico City, D. F., de- 
livered his at-sight translations as the first part of his 
daily ‘Noticias’ (news) on KEVT, daytime all- 
Spanish station. 

Bob McKeehan began using the script July 18 on 
his original “Arizona Hayride” show over KCNA 
ABC. This program hits a ‘folk music’? audience. 

Pete Tufts of KTUC-—MBS delayed completing our 
coverage because he had an eye on a choice 6:55 p. m. 
slot. With this availability effective December 5, 
1955, we had obtained service from all six local sta- 
tions between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

As a result, many applicants come to the local office 
who otherwise might not have done so. This is a 
service to employers as well. Many of them have 
voluntarily alluded to the program in placing their 
orders. And, of course, Employer Relations Repre- 
sentatives mention the series on field visits. 

Our program may seem ambitious, but with a little 
practice, an interviewer with some proclivity for 
writing could cut preparation time to 1 hour a day. 
He must condense the more difficult-to-fill orders 
into 2 pages of typewritten double-spaced copy -run- 
ning 450 to 500 words. With the format sheets. this 
copy will fill 4% minutes. Most experienced an- 
nouncers can pace their delivery to fit. 
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August Wieden, manager, and 
Matt Lemen, selective placement 
specialist, Tucson local! office; and 
Thomas J. Wallace, owner and 
manager of radio station KTKT, 
talk over a script for one of the 
radio programs. 


Half an hour clerical time should suffice for typing 
with enough carbons to cover necessary distribution. 
Envelopes can be addressed ahead for copy to be 
mailed. It is wise to mark envelopes with ‘‘Impor- 
tant: Script for ‘Opportunity,’ ”’ to assure delivery to 
the proper person on the station staff. 

A Tucson sampling for the fourth quarter of the 
calendar year 1955 disclosed that a total of 1,894 
individual orders were publicized, with no more than 
5 to 10 jobs described in any single script. 

Daily insert scripts should start with, ‘‘Here are jobs 
available now through the local office,’ and end with, 
“And those are some of the jobs available now through 
the (Name of Town) office,” or similar expressions. 

One or two programs per week are sometimes 
devoted to such Employment Service activities as 
Testing, Service to Indians, Farm Placement, Service 
to Veterans, Handicapped, Youth, and Older 
Workers, and a résumé of the monthly Labor Market 
Information report. 

Our two television stations have asked to partici- 
pate in our publicity, but the demands of preparation 
time so far have precluded acceptance. We believe 
“flip cards”? and slides could be used in conjunction 
with the radio script to provide a solution for TV. 

It seems well to point out that radio stations are 
required under Federal Communications Commission 
regulations to use a portion of their time for non- 
commercial broadcasts as a service to the public. 
Station managers and program directors here seem 
to consider the Employment Service series a real 
“Public Service,” and although they understand our 
program can be sponsored commercially, they prefer 
to keep us as we are. 

The advantage to us is an opportunity to tell our 
story and at the same time publicize job openings. 
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A. Co-operative School Programs 


By VICTOR B. SHOEMAKER 


Counseling Technician 
Kentucky Division of Employment Service 


PPROXIMATELY 25,000 seniors are enrolled 
in Kentucky high schools each year. Of this 
number about 5,000 quit school before gradu- 

ation. Some join the Armed Forces, others get 
married, but most probably go to work. 

What happens to the 20,000 seniors who do gradu- 
ate from our high schools? A study of the biannual 
report of the State Superintendent. of Public Instruc- 
tion to the Governor shows that 55 percent of the 
seniors who graduate take no further school training 
but enter the labor market. Thus, close to 16,000 
high school graduates and senior dropouts enter the 
labor market each year. 

There are approximately 20,000 other youth of 
employable age entering the labor market each year. 
These are the youth who pass compulsory school age 
and just quit school. The others are the dropouts 
between the freshman and senior years in high school 
and the dropouts in the freshman year in college. 
Chus, approximately 36,000 young people enter the 
labor market each year in Kentucky. 

There are over 500 high schools in the State. 
While it is not possible for our local Employment 
Service offices to have co-operative programs with 
all the high schools, last year we did have 225 such 
programs. Roughly half the high school seniors 
were provided aptitude testing, counseling, and 
placement services. 


A Heavy Demand 


We have experienced no difficulty in selling the 
co-operative program to our high schools. Indeed, 
we have not been in a position to provide this service 
to all the schools requesting it. 

The testing, counseling, and placement programs 
are carefully planned with each participating high 
school or with a county school system. 

Where a county school system is interested in initiat- 
ing a co-operative school program, this procedure is 
usually followed: 

A meeting is scheduled with the superintendent of 
schools and his high school principals. At this meeting 
the counseling technician, manager, and/or counselor 
explains the GENERAL ApTiITUDE Test BATTERY and 
the Co-operative School Program. 

The superintendent and principals are given a 
briefing session on the GATB. This usually takes 
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about 45 minutes. The co-operative school program 
is discussed in detail. The superintendent and his 
principals are responsible for selecting teachers to be 
trained and for scheduling the time and place of the 
training. The training is always on school time. 
The schools furnish space, such as libraries or lunch 
rooms, for testing. The teacher assists the counselor 
in the administration of the tests and is responsible 
for scoring and interpreting the tests of students 
planning further training. 


School Records Available 


The schools make school records available to the 
Employment Service counselor on the date of followup 
and provide the Employment Service with the names 
and addresses of dropouts of employable age. The 
Employment Service provides all equipment and sup- 
plies and is responsible for scoring tests and provides 
counseling and placement service to all seniors who 
plan to enter the labor market. The central office 
furnishes labor market and other information to the 
schools. The Employment Service provides the 
necessary training for selected teachers, usually a 
3-day course on administration and scoring of the 
GATB. 

At the meeting of the superintendent and his prin- 
cipals, a time schedule is set up for testing and for 
followup activities. These dates are arranged far 
enough apart to allow the teacher and counselor 


plenty of time to prepare all records before followup. 


The Co-operative Program provides that the teacher 
trained for this purpose be free on the dates scheduled 
in order to assist in the administration of the tests 
and to followup on students planning further training. 

Before the actual date of testing, the counselor 
provides the teacher with the Interest Check List, 
Application Cards, Screening Forms, and School 
Record Forms of the GATB. These records are 
arranged alphabetically in 2 groups—1 for students 
planning further training and 1 for those planning to 
enter the labor market. 

This Co-operative Program has worked exception- 
ally well in the participating schools. Let us take a 
look at one of these programs in operation. On the 
date scheduled for the test, the counselor arrives at 
the school. She may travel 40 miles or more. The 














teacher and principal have already made all necessary 
arrangements. 

The students are assembled in the library where 
there is plenty of table space. They have been 
informed by the principal and teacher about the 
nature and importance of the test. The counselor 
further explains the GATB and some of the functions 
of the Employment Service. The teacher administers 
one test booklet and the counselor the other. Other 
teachers who are free assist as monitors. 


Duplicate Records 


When the administration of the test is completed, 
the answer sheets and performance scores are sepa- 
rated into the two groups—those entering the labor 
market and those planning further training. The 
teacher takes the answer sheets and performance 
scores of those planning further training and others 
not entering the labor market. The counselor takes 
the papers of those planning to enter the labor market. 
Each scores his answer sheets and makes duplicate 
records of them. This provides both the school and 
the Employment Service with a complete set of 
records on each student. 

On the date set for follow-through, the counselor 


social 


A church auditorium was the only building in town large enough to accommodate the more than 500 Harlan County high school 
students who attended “career day. ” 


returns to the school. The teacher is ready with her 
records for the case conference. The accumulated 
school folders, or records, of each student are available 
in the room where the counseling is to take place. 
Usually, the counselor and teacher work in the same 
room or in adjacent roems—far enough apart so as 
not to interrupt each other. In this way, the counselor 
and teacher can readily help each other. 


Some Results 


One of our local offices recently was able to provide 
testing, counseling, and actual referral to jobs on 
the same day. These jobs were not available to the 
students until the close of the school term. This 
office, through the co-operative school program and 
employer-visiting program, is in a position to place 
approximately 80 percent of the students entering 
the labor market. 

One large insurance firm hired 54 girls to work as 
trainees on Saturday before the school term was over, 
paying them $1 per hour while in training. At the 
close of the school term, the girls were given perma- 
nent employment. 

Another employer learned of the Co-operative 
School Program through newspaper items. He con- 
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tacted the local office and hired 118 girls for summer 
employment. These girls had the proper combina- 
tion of aptitudes he wanted fcr the jobs in the plant, 
and they worked out so well for him that he is now 
making full use of the Employment Service. 


Community Participation 


In one county school system where teachers had 
been trained on the Co-operative School Program, 
the Kiwanis Club became interested in the program. 
They wanted to sponsor a county-wide “‘career day” 
for all seniors. A series of meetings with the teachers 
trained in the Co-operative Program, principals of 
high schools, the superintendent, and the manager 
and counselor of the Employment Service resulted in 
a day selected fer career day for all seniors in the 
county. 

Through use of the Interest Check List, Screening 
Form, and a prepared questionnaire, the seniors were 
divided into interest groups for the career-day pro- 
gram. A specialist in each interest or occupational 
group served as consultant. Local people were used 
as much as possible. The following interest or occu- 
pational groups were arranged: architect, civil engi- 
neer, draftsman, secretary, typist, radio and television, 
salesman, bricklayer, carpenter, electrician, teacher, 
lawyer, dozer and equipment operator, chemical engi- 
neer, doctor, dentist, electrical engineer, mechanical 
engineer, truck driver, telephone operator, journalism 
and reporting, minister, farming and forestry, nursing, 
beautician, airplane pilot, airline hostess, Armed 
Forces, and bookkeeping. 

The conference opened with an address by a former 
president of Berea College. All seniors were as- 
sembled in the auditorium of one of the churches, the 
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Rue Wallace, cules representative for the International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp., speaks to those young people who expect 
to follow a career in agriculture. 
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E. A. Marye, architect, Lexington, Ky., tells a group of students 
— — must learn and where this knowledge may 
e found. 


enly building in town large enough to accommodate 
the group. After the address, each interest or occu- 
pational group went to a room assigned that for par- 
ticular group. The consultant described his 
cccupation, the immediate outlook, the necessary 
preparation, the outlook in the years ahead, promo- 
tional opportunities, wages, the good and bad points 
about the occupation. The students were then given 
an opportunity to ask questions. 

The afternoon of the conference day was devoted 
to conducted tours to observe an employee at werk on 
the occupation. Here again the student had an 
opportunity to ask questions. 

The career conference proved so successful that last 
year the conference included juniors and seniors with 
over 500 students participating. 

This year the technician assisted the counselor and 
teacher in administering the test to the seniors in these 
high schools. The seniors had attended the career 


‘ conference the year before when they were juniors and 


were looking forward to taking the tests. It had a real 
meaning for them. ‘They were conditioned for testing 
and were ready for help in planning for the life ahead. 


Employers in the community became interested in 
the youth who must go to work. They are hiring 
them. 

The young people really enjoyed the conference. 
A questionnaire was provided to each participant, 
asking his opinion of the conference, good or bad. 
Here are examples of the replies: 


(1) “Yes, I think this conference has been very valuable. 
It has helped me to decide on nursing, definitely, for my life’s 
work. It was helpful because I learned what being a nurse 
really means to the life of one fully and sincerely dedicated to 
serving mankind.” 





(2) ‘‘I enjoyed the conference very much. I learned a lot 
of simple things that I didn’t think were important. I am 
very glad to have th's opportunity. I am sure this will be of 
great help to me in the years ahead.” 


(3) “I think it has been most helpful. It helped us to decide 
on a definite vocation. It helped us to obtain information 
which is necessary for us to have in deciding on a vocation. 
The conference has been very helpful and enjoyable. I believe 
it has caused more young people to realize how important an 
education and the selection of a vocation is. Thank you for 
securing this information and guidance for us.” 


(4) ‘““Two years ago I was very confused as to what profession 
I should follow. After attending this conference, I am very 
well satisfied with my future plans. I appreciate everything this 
conference has given to me and am sure there are numerous 
people who will find help and guidance from this conference.” 


(5) “I have learned the advantages and disadvantages of 
bookkeeping. I have learned the possibilities of further training 
for this position. I have learned high ideals of life’s work and 
vocation, not only in bookkeeping, but life’s general theory of 
vocation.” 


The Co-operative School Program is the answer to 
the schools that want the entire graduating class 
counseled. When the Co-operative Program is fully 
explained, school officials are ready to help in every 
way possible. After teachers have been trained, 
only the counselor has to go to the school to help 
carry out the Co-operative Program. The schools 
like the Program. The Kentucky State Employment 
Service likes it. It works! 


B. Serving Claimants in Sparsely Settled Areas 


By MARTIN N. GRONVOLD, Director 


and JOE NOVAK, Chief, Claims Service 


North Dakota Unemployment Compensation Division 


ERVING unemployment insurance claimants in 
North Dakota, a State of sparse population and 
unusually severe winters, involves more than 

just processing claims handed over the counter at the 
district office. The North Dakota State Employment 
Service serves the State’s labor force of approximately 
240,000 persons scattered over the 70,000-square-mile 
area from 12 district offices and 2 suboffices. Three of 
the district offices, in the western end of the State, 
cover close to 10,000 square miles each. 

To serve the nearly 1,000 claimants spread over 
these large areas adequately during the peak season, 
which comes in the most severe part of the winter, it 
has become necessary to tailor procedures to fit this 
particular region. 

In many cases, it would be an extreme hardship 
for a claimant totravel long distances over snow-filled 
secondary roads to file his claims. So, instead of a 
claimant coming to the district office, the office goes 
to the claimant, or at least to a point nearer his home. 
This is accomplished by strategic placement of 37 
itinerant offices throughout the State. These offices 
are visited every other week by an employment service 
interviewer in much the same manner as the circuit 
riders of old ministered to their congregations. 

The office space for itinerant points, provided free 
by the communities served, is pretty much deter- 
mined by what happens to be available. In many 
cases, any resemblance to an employment service 
‘office’ is remote. Courthouse basements, however, 
seem to be the places most often available for itinerant 
point offices. 

Approximately 50 percent of all claimants filing 
in North Dakota from October through May are 
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served at itinerant points. Each claimant is required 
to file at a district office or at one of these itinerant 
points in person at least once each fourth week. Thus 
the interviewer, calling at each itinerant point every 
2 weeks, is confronted with 50 percent of the point’s 
claim load at each stop. 

In the intervening weeks, the claimants are allowed 
to file by mail, sending claims directly to the district 
office for processing. Since claimants who live out- 
side the central city in which the district office is 
located but in the area covered by that office are 
also allowed to file their intervening week claims by 
mail, a resultant 65 percent of all claims filed in the 
State come by mail. 

When a claimant notifies the local office by mail 
that he wishes to file for benefits, he is immediately 
advised of the itinerant schedule and back-dating is 
allowed to the first day of the calendar week in which 
he submits his request. In some instances, where 
hardship to the claimant may result from his having 
to appear in person immediately through snow- 
blocked roads or because of inadequate public trans- 
portation, the claimant is allowed to file his initial 
claim by mail. However, no benefits are payable 
until such time as he has been able to appear at an 
itinerant point or a district office to complete his 
application for employment and to receive the eligi- 
bility benefit rights interview, along with his reporting 
instructions. 

In his first contact, the claimant is given a continued 
claim form which, when he lives outside the immediate 
district office area, he is allowed to return by mail on 
a specific day each week; this date is established by 
his Social Security Account number. When this 
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Robert Rydquist, Bismarck, N. Dak. interviewer, loads office 
files into his car at 7 a. m. for a trip to an itinerant office. 


continued claim form is received in the district 
office, an additional continued claim form is returned 
to him for next week’s mailing. 

After the continued claim form is processed in the 
local office and the information on the form relative 
to week-ending date, earnings, and eligibility require- 
ments is transferred to the claim check, this check is 
sent to the Central Office for processing and payment. 
As each continued claim filed under itinerant point 
and mail claim procedures results in the return to 
the individual of another continued claim blank, 
there are few instances where those returning to work 
do not have the continued claim form to file for the 
last full week. 


In those rare instances where claimants do not have 
the continued claim form to file, they are allowed to 
make the claim in the form of a letter or post card to 
their district office, indicating the date of return to 
employment. 


Claimants Give Help 


The claimants themselves realize the difficulty and 
effort involved in providing service to these itinerant 
points and they are generally appreciative and 
cooperative. The claimants are often called on to 
assist the claims taker in unloading the many transfer 
files from the car to the room used, and in some cases 
to set up and move tables and chairs. 


Itinerant point contacts are arranged at least 1 week 
prior to the scheduled date and claimants usually fol- 
low the schedule closely. ‘This tends to keep the flow 
of work even and eliminates much ‘“‘griping’? which 
has a way of becoming contagious in a crowded room 
of waiting claimants. Claimants who are not sched- 
uled arrange themselves in a first-come, first-served 
order and await their tuen. 


‘‘Snowed in” is an ominous and familiar phrase to 
many of our interviewer-claims takers and seldom a 
season passes but some unfortunate finds himself with 
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Mr. Rydquist soguaies his itinerant office in the basement of the 
courthouse at Linton, N. Dak. 


days on his hands in some small town, unable to re- 
turn home. In North Dakota, the winter sun is a late 
riser and often the itinerant claims taker is out early 
in the morning darkness, loading as many as 12 trans- 
fer cases of claims records into his car for a trip of 
perhaps 90 miles to meet early morning claimants who 
may themselves have traveled as much as 30 miles to 
meet him at the itinerant point. 


Little Chance for Fraud 


In spite of the fact that the State claims load is 
thinly spread over a vast area, the incidence of fraud 
is relatively small. This is primarily because the resi- 
dents of these small towns usually know each other 
well and know those individuals who are claimants 
for unemployment insurance. It is a rare case when 
a claimant living in one of these rural areas files 
fraudulently, having had unreported employment and 
earnings during claim filing, without a tipoff letter to 
the fraud unit of this Division. 

Because the work at itinerant points is regulated by 
an unpredictable claim load that cannot be left un- 
served, many a trip home is dark, lonely, and tiring. 
Twenty-six of the 37 itinerant points are over 50 


_ miles from the district office from which they operate 


and 8 are 75 or more miles away. On a recent late 
return trip from one such itinerant point, one heroic 
claims taker stalled on a dark highway with a blown- 
out tire in 15-degree-below-zero weather. He was 
forced to unload 12 cases of records from the trunk of 
his car to reach the spare tire, change it, reload the 
trunk, and return home. 

The more severe the weather becomes, the more 
unemployment results, the larger the claims loads for 
itinerant points, and the more hazardous the ex- 
hausting trips for the claims takers. With the impend- 
ing claims load increase as the result of four-or-more 
coverage which will be felt chiefly in the small rural 
communities of our State, the outlook is for increased 
claims loads at these outlying itinerant points. 








The Russellville Flower Craft Co. hires only test-selected 
applicants and works closely with the ES local office in the 
rehabilitation of parolees. Left to right: Foy Newton, part- 
owner of Flower Craft; Miss Mary Bendall, local office 
manager; Sam Esslinger, State parole and probation officer; 
and Mrs. Gladbach, part-owner of Flower Craft. 


C. bitle office— 





Cecil Batchelor, Russellville store manager (left), welcomes his 
new salesman, Enoch Washburn in the presence of local office 
manager, Miss Mary Bendall, who had referred Mr. Washburn 
to the job opening. 
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By RUTH COOPER 


Standards and Methods Section 


Alabama State Employment Service 


N ADDITION to the skilled craftsman, the 

easily placed stenographer, and the supply of 

steady workers, one segment of every area’s 
labor market, and therefore a segment of the applica- 
tion file of every Employment Service office, includes 
the town drunkard, the impoverished widow, the 
brilliant prodigal, and the ex-convict who wants to 
go straight. Thus, in every Employment Service 
office, underlying the labyrinth of statistics, unit 
costs, and pencil-pushing, there is one common 
factor to which other factors are, in varying degrees, 
subordinate. That common factor is the human 
equation—the interrelationship of applicant, staff, 
and employer. 

If there is a basic difference in the quality of the 
service provided to applicants by the small office, it 
comes about because, in the small office, the human 
equation inversely takes on extreme significance. 
It sets up a framework within which the finest per- 
sonalized service can be given. It also touches 
off the most explosive problems of small-office appli- 
cant relations. 

Let’s look at a few cases from the file of the small 
office in Russellville, Ala., a town of approximately 
6,000 population. 

In recent months, the Russellville office has also 
had its quota of parolees and ex-convicts: six indi- 
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viduals with records ranging from disturbing the 
peace while drunk, through assault-and-battery and 
burglary, to murder. The Russellville manager, Miss 
Mary Bendall, by working closely with the area pro- 
bation officer and prospective employers, has placed 
all six of these individuals. 

In the small office, interviewing—particularly when 
it. relates to job adjustment—can require a pretty 
high degree of tact and sincerity of interest. In most 
instances, the applicant is well known to the inter- 
viewer, sees him at church, has his mid-morning 
coffee at the same cafe. Clint Baggett, interviewer 
in the Russellville office, cites a typical case. 

Jack Jones, we'll call him, had plenty of ability 
and know-how. He’s had plenty of jobs, too, but he 
can’t hold them. Why? He’s lazy. Jack Jones had 
run the gamut of Russellville employers. They knew 
his abilities, gave him his chance. He didn’t pan 
out. Russellville employers had called it quits. 

Still, Jack Jones had to work. He came to the 
Russellville employment office for help. There, 
Clint Baggett let him have it straight. ‘Jack,’ he 
said, “‘you’re an intelligent, personable fellow with 
lots of ability. The trouble is you’re just plain lazy. 
I watched you when you walked into this office. 
You drag. Tell me you’ll work up some enthusi- 
asm—and I can get you a job. Otherwise, I can’t.” 
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Jack Jones acknowledged this fault and said he 
would dispose of it. Clint Baggett, on those terms, 
discussed Jack’s application with an employer and 
got him a job. 

Pressure on the small office comes from anywhere, 
everywhere. For instance, a needy family with seven 
small children was being given aid by the church. 
Even with this assistance, however, the children could 
not be properly clad. The Russellville office was 
deluged with calls from the church—until work for the 
father of the family was located. 

Another example was an emergency call from the 
city government. With a much-needed pipeline to 
supply natural gas hanging in the balance, 10 com- 
petent workers were required immediately to 
conduct a canvass for 1,100 signatures and deposits 
of prospective customers. The deadline was short. 
Well in advance of it, however, the workers were 
furnished—in a matter of hours, in fact—and 1,200 
signatures and deposits were obtained. 


Must Consider the Person 


The Russellville office sells its applicants on the 
basis of their qualifications. But within the scope 
of this kind of selling, the needs and welfare of indi- 
vidual human beings are a constant concern. From 
time to time, the office calls upon the County Welfare 
Department, as well as the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency, to secure qualified handicapped people to 
fill the job openings of employers who have been 
convinced that it’s good business to hire the handi- 
capped. 

The Russellville office, with a staff of 6, serves 3 
large counties, with 3 distant itinerant points. Job 
development is everybody’s business. Each em- 
ployee sees every application taken each day. If 
the manager doesn’t know where there is a likelihood 
of developing an opening, the clerk-typist may—and 
frequently does. Job development is performed by 
the manager, by 3 interviewers, and by 2 clerk- 
typists. 

When the small office moves into the realm of in- 
dustry services, there’s always the danger of its losing 
its own personnel. A Russellville plant with employ- 
ment over 800 had problems—excessive turnover, 


high absenteeism, low morale. The local office man- . 
ager visited the employer, got some of the kinks’ 


straightened out, and concluded by saying, ‘‘What 
you need here is a personnel director.”” The employer 
heartily concurred, and offered her the job. Though 
she declined the offer herself, she found the plant a 
personnel director. 

Job development is one thing and applicant solici- 
tation quite another. There are times when the small 
office has to combine the two more or less simul- 
taneously. Last December, the Russellville manager, 
while getting ready to meet employers’ demands for 
pre-Christmas extra help, was faced with the fact that 
at Haleyville, an itinerant point, there were no appli- 
cations of qualified job seekers on file for the holiday 
business. As a result she ran a radio spot announce- 
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ment and an interviewer lined up what he considered 
a requisite number of applicants. He then went from 
store to store in Haleyville, to the employers’ evident 
satisfaction and gratitude, showing them who was 
available to help with their pre-Christmas rush. 

When word of plant expansion goes abroad, small 
office personnel are indeed beset. They are tempted 
to have their home telephones disconnected or to 
forcibly yank them out themselves. But they do 
neither. They patiently explain to callers—probably 
neighbors and close friends—that referrals are made 
solely on the basis of qualifications and that all appli- 
cations and referrals can be processed only in the 
office. 

As previously pointed out, in the Russellville office 
job development is everybody’s business. Now let’s 
look briefly at an even smaller office in Fayette, Ala., 
with a staff of three: Manager, interviewer, and 
typist. Here, the versatility of staff must be even 
more pronounced. And, as in Russellville, the close 
relationship maintained with employers, says the 
manager, is one of the elements contributing to the 
success of applicant services. 

A typical example is a respected citizen, an elderly 
woman, who had lost the lease on a small business she 
had been running. She applied for work at a local 
garment plant but was considerably over the age 
limit. The Fayette manager discussed the merits of 
the applicant with the employer. Upon the man- 
ager’s recommendation, the employer created a job 
in which the woman was not required to meet set 
production quotas, but which she is filling to her own 
profit and that of the employer. 

Recently, the Fayette office was called upon by the 
school attendance supervisor to find work for a mother 
whose children were not in school because of financial 
hardships. By persuading a local firm to modify the 
specifications of its order, the office effected a satis- 
factory placement. 

The essence of such personalized service is neither 
contained in nor reflected by statistics. However, it is 
significant, as an index of the Fayette office’s discharge 
of responsibility to its applicants that, of the individ- 
uals registered for work from February 1955 through 
January 1956, 47 percent were placed. 

Like many other small offices, the Fayette office has 
helped to bring in new industry. Within the past 5 
years, six new plants have located in the area which 
probably would not have moved in except for the 
local availability of testing and placement facilities. 
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The services—and the difficulties—of the Russellville 
and Fayette offices are no doubt in large measure 
representative of small office operations throughout 
the Nation. A look at this type of operation leads 
to the conclusion that its applications are not so 
much the registrations of the labor supply to which 
titles and codes have been assigned, but rather the 
symbols of human beings—many of whom have 
unique problems which the Employment Service can 
help them solve. 
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Mr. Cotter examines some of the 
reference material available to 


VVER’s. 


I). The Volunteer Veterans: 
Employment Program 


By W. J. COTTER 


Veterans Employment Representative for Nebraska 


HE Lincoln office of the Nebraska State Employ- 

ment Service is a well-managed, efficiently 

staffed, and veteran-conscious organizaticn. It 
is probably equal to or better than the average office 
in the United States in penetration rate, percent 
placement of veterans to males, community accept- 
ance, and most cf the other measures of service. 

About 25 miles southwest of Lincoln lies the little 
tewn of Crete. This town, in another county, is 
within Lincoln’s employment service territory. Crete 
has long been noted fcr its Blue River catfishing, 
annual American Legion coon feeds, and its solid 
foundation of citizens of good Bohemian stock. 

On special occasions, the Lincoln local office handles 
Crete’s employment problems by assigning personnel 
to go down and test and refer people for the new 
garment factory. Or they may test and refer people 
for the large dairy-products plant. 

But these are special occasions. The other days, 
weeks, and months, the unemployed more or less 
shift for themselves, except, of course, to file a claim 
on alternate Wednesdays. 

Emile Dvorak got home from the wars the other 
day. Emile has a problem. He went from high 
school into the Army and has no special work expe- 
rience. Furthermore, he really is not sure what work 
he wants or is best qualified to do. One thing is sure, 


he is not going to get much help from the Employment 
Service. 
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The itinerant service to Crete is not designed to do 
much for people like Emile. It provides only enough 
time to file unemployment compensation claims. 
Emile is going to get no counseling, no selection, and 
no referral. 

The manager of the Lincoln office would be more 
than happy to keep an interviewer in each of the five 
outlying counties of his jurisdiction permanently. 
But, he has neither the personnel nor the funds to do 
so. And there never will be enough money to go 
around and we cannot realistically justify providing 
employment service in sparsely populated areas. It 
is just not economically sound procedure. 


Emile Still Has His Problem 


But, regardless of logic and economics, there is still 
Emile and the hundreds or thousands Jike him who are 
not getting benefits equal to those of veterans who 
live in the city. What’s to be done? 

If you can’t pay people to do employment service 
work, maybe you can get someone to do it free. 
Veterans organizations all over the country have 
helped some. But without going into all the ramifica- 
tions of the regular employment program of veterans 
organizations, it can be said that this system does not 
meet the needs. It helps, but we need a better system. 

In an attempt to improve service to veterans, 
Nebraska began an experiment. This is a program 
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of Volunteer Veterans Employment Representatives. 
It has many similarities to the farm volunteer system. 


How the Program Works in Nebraska 


The VVER program is the real responsibility of 
the local offices and not the State VER. The VER 
aids and abets, but the program will not work unless 
the local offices control it and make it as much a part 
of their regular routine as the services provided within 
their offices. 

The local offices decide how many VVER’s are 
needed, where they will be located, and who will be 
appointed. Initially, the larger centers of population 
are considered. More VVER’s are added as neces- 
sary. They may be Farm Placement Volunteers, 
businessmen, professional people, or county service 
officers. But, in any case, they are veterans interested 
in doing something for veterans. 

The names of the volunteers are furnished by the 
local offices to the Administrative Office and the 
Chief of the Employment Service, and the State VER 
issues a more or less formal letter of appointment to 
each individual. Subsequently a directory of all 
volunteers is issued. 

There are some innate weaknesses in any system of 


volunteers. If you can’t fire them, you can’t make 
them do anything. Your program must be built on 
persuasion rather than demand. 

What this amounts to is training by indirection, 
placement and employer contacts by persuasion, and 
reports by the 6th Tuesday of the 13th month. 

Luckily though, with all shortcomings of such a 
system, the volunteers come through with remark- 
able results. 

A key factor is good leadership provided by the 
local office VER and the ability to choose the right 
volunteer representative. The success or failure of 
the program hinges on this. As soon as a volunteer 
begins to lose interest or effectiveness, he should be 
replaced. Naturally, tact is a prerequisite and the 
right strategy imperative. 

The volunteer must be guided properly so initial 
and subsequent contacts by local VER’s take the 
form of preparation and _ instruction on methods. 

To assist in training volunteers, the State VER 
provides a small handbook containing information and 
instructions about employment service procedures 
and the simple forms to be used. Incidentally, 
application forms and order forms are greatly simpli- 
fied and consist of not more than 8 or 10 items. 

Since the volunteer is only effective if people know 
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who he is, he is given large posters to be placed 
where they will do the most good. These contain 
both the volunteer’s name and the State Employment 
Service office location. In addition, news stories are 
released in all local papers. 

VVER’s will work better if they are kept informed 
and, perhaps just as important, “reminded.” For 
this reason, the State VER keeps a steady stream of 
material flowing through the mails. This includes 
job inventories, civil-service announcements, State 
economic conditions, special recruitment efforts, and 
numerous pamphlets, tracts, and whatnot about 
veterans benefits. 

As regularly as time and travel funds permit, 
local offices contact the VVER’s. When they cannot 
make personal visits, they write. They, too, forward 
whatever informational materials they consider useful 
and make certain requests for help or various reports. 


Results 

Perhaps this program could be characterized as an 
attempt to use volunteers and yet perform as many 
Employment Service functions as efficaciously as 
possible without actual administrative control. 

What can we really expect of the VVER’s and what 
tangible results of the program can we cite? 

The right VVER’s try to learn all they can about 
employment procedures. They do register vet appli- 
cants. They do contact employers. They do make 
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placements. They don’t keep good records. They 
don’t maintain regular office hours. They don’t have 
enough spare time to perform Employment Service 
functions commensurate with a full-time office. 

Contributions by the VVER’s have been substantial. 
Their actual reported placements of veterans 
amounted to over 1,500 between September 1954 and 
February 1956. Over 2,500 veterans were benefited 
by special information, job advice, or referral to 
local Employment Service offices for placement or 
clearance. 


Engenders Goodwill 


Not the least rewarding feature of this program is 
the goodwill created among veterans and their or- 
ganizations. They have been highly complimentary 
of this forthright effort in behalf of veterans. One 
organization was stimulated to create district employ- 
ment officers and increase their efforts to appoint 
post employment officers. 

One example of the manner in which VVER’s are 
helping local offices may be cited. A highway- 
construction job began in an adjoining county. The 
contractor needed about a dozen drivers and their 
own trucks. Nore was available locally nor in the 
county where the Employment Service office is lo- 
cated. The VVER in a county beyond the construc- 
tion site was asked to help. Within a few hours he 
had sent the required number of trucks and drivers. 

Local offices have found VVER’s to be important 
sources of economic information and other facts. In 
addition, there is no more powerful medium for selling 
the Employment Service to the farthest corner of the 
State than this network of sympathetic volunteer 
representatives. 

It’s a two-way street. The VVER program unde- 
niably helps many veterans but at the same time it is 
a positive asset to the Employment Service. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Considerable discussion brought forth the agree- 
ment that there are three methods which can be used 
effectively to produce skilled workers for industry: 

(a) recognized apprenticeship in industry; 

(b) trade schools and technical institutes; 

(c) a combination of trade school, technical insti- 
tute, and industry. 

The delegates felt that all these methods have their 
advantages and could be tailored to fit various cir- 
cumstances, but that all are costly. 

The conference ended with all delegates in agree- 
ment that there was a need for more apprentice- 
training in Canada if an adequate supply of skilled 
manpower was to be maintained. Many of those 
present felt that a much wider public interest in the 
need for skilled tradesmen and the value of training 
was necessary before sufficient numbers of skilled 
people would be available to meet the growing 
demand. 
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Interstate Agreements Help 
Claimants and Employers 


By WILLIAM F. LUSH 


Division of Methods and Operations, UI Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


LTHOUGH the 51 State unemployment insur- 
ance systems in effect in this country have a 
common goal—the payment of benefits to 

workers who are unemployed through no fault of their 
own—the variations in these State laws together with 
the fact that they apply only to the employers and 
workers of each State, create many problems which 
can be solved only through interstate agreements. 
Some of these difficulties could have adverse effects on 
employers; others could drastically affect workers. 
Any such difficulty which is allowed to go unattended 
would not only weaken the program but might affect 
the whole economy. 

Workers would not be inclined te travel to areas of 
greater employment opportunity if, in order to do so, 
they would be required to give up their rights to 
benefits in the State in which they had been employed. 
An employer would certainly be aggrieved if he were 
required to pay contributions to two or more States 
on the same employment of a single individual. A 
claimant would certainly be aggrieved if he had no 
benefit rights because his wages had been earned in 
many States. 

The problem of coverage by two States of the ser- 
vices performed for a single employer has been pretty 
well eliminated by the adoption of a uniform defini- 
tion of employment which provides uniform tests for 
determining the States in which employment is 
localized. In order to overcome the other potential 
inequities, the States have entered into interstate 
agreements in the areas of employer coverage and 
worker benefit rights. 

Since the States are not required to enter into these 
agreements and since the operation of such agree- 
ments adds considerable technical work to be done by 
the States, much credit must be given to those who 
have developed the agreements and who handle the 
details of their operation to strengthen the whole 
employment security program. 


Interstate Benefit Payment Plan 


The Interstate Benefit Payment Plan was developed 
to make it possible for a worker who has accumulated 
benefit rights in any State to exercise these rights and 
obtain benefits when he is in any other State. Every 
State has agreed to act as the “‘agent” for every other 
State in taking and transmitting claims from workers. 
The basic principle under which this plan operates 
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is that the “‘agent’’ State accepts claims, interviews 
claimants, writes reports on such interviews, and 
transmits these materials to the “‘liable” State (the 
State in which the worker has accumulated his benefit 
rights). 


Thus, a wocker can file a claim for benefits in any 
local employment office in the country against 
any other State. Standard forms and procedures 
have been devised and adopted by all States for taking 
such claims, reporting on interviews with interstate 
claimants, and even in following up on complaints 
expressed by claimants. 


Where to Appeal 


If an interstate claimant is not satisfied with any 
determination which concerns his benefit rights, he 
may file an appeal in the State in which he is filing 
claims and a qualified appeals authority in that 
State will conduct a hearing. The claimant need not 
return to the State against which he is filing claims in 
order to pursue the administrative or quasi-judicial 
“fair hearing” provided by State law. 


One of the first problems encountered in the opera- 
tion of this plan was the different definition of “‘week”’ 
used by different States. Although a great majority 
of States, as agent States, accept interstate claims on 
either a “‘calendar”’ or a “‘flexible’’ week, there are a 
few variations which make it difficult for claims 
takers to take claims accurately for all States. In 
order to overcome this problem, it has now been 
agreed that claims will be filed in accordance with 


_ the type of week used by the agent State. This 


makes it possible for claims takers in local offices to 
take all claims on the same type of week. 


If the liable State uses a different type of week, it is 
its responsibility to convert the claim to its own type 
of week. This is possible because the claim form 
requires the claimant to list any earnings which he 
may have on each of the individual days in the week 
for which the claim was taken. Some States have 
eliminated the necessity for adjusting weeks by making 
an exception to the normal definition of a week to 
allow it to process interstate claims on the basis of the 
type of week used by the agent State. 


Another problem encountered was the “order of 
liability” of States. A claimant might have benefit 
rights in several States, including the “agent” State. 
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Various arbitrary sequences were tried which required 
the claimant to file claims against some prescribed 
State in which he had benefit rights. These have 
been abandoned in favor of allowing the claimant to 
choose the State against which he wishes to file claims. 

This free choice has one limitation: a claimant, 
must continue to file claims against any State in 
which he has established a claim until benefits are no 
longer available to him from that State. A claimant 
is not considered to have available benefit rights in 
a State if he has exhausted benefits, if his benefit year 
has terminated, or if his benefits have been cancelled 
or affected by a seasonal determination or by an 
indefinite disqualification. 

Procedures.—When a worker enters a local office and 
indicates a desire to file a claim, he is given a brief 
oral interview to determine the type of claim he 
should or could file. If the claimant is to file an 
interstate claim, he is usually handed a claim assembly 
to complete and present to the claims interviewer. 
In addition to identifying information, the claim form 
calls for a complete work history for the past 2 years. 
When the form is presented to the claims interviewer, 
the work history is reviewed and any choice as to 
liable State is explained to the claimant. 

To help the claimant make his choice, the claims 
interviewer can refer to the HANDBOOK FOR INTER- 
sTATE Craims Takinc. This looseleaf book contains 
pertinent statutory and procedural provisions for 
each State. When the liable State has been decided 
upon, the claims interviewer obtains from the claim- 
ant any special information, such as data on depend- 
ents, which the HANDBOOK indicates the liable State 
requires. 

The claimant is instructed concerning what he will 
be required to do in the nature of seeking work, re- 
porting to the Employment Service and filing con- 
tinued claims in order to meet the eligibility 
requirements of the liable State. Usually he is given 
a continued claim form and told how it should be 
filled out. The claimant must report to the local 
office each week to file the continued claim form. 


Claims Sent Out Each Day 


Interstate claims are sorted and sent to the proper 
liable States each day. If the liable State is quite 
distant from the agent State, the claims are sent by 
air mail to reduce the time lapse before payment of 
benefits. The liable State, upon receipt of interstate 
claims makes determinations of the claimants’ benefit 
rights. A copy of each such determination is sent 
to the claimant and to the local office in the agent 
State where the claim was filed. 

When the initial claim is taken, the claimant is 
interviewed and a report is submitted to the liable 
State if it is found that the claimant was separated 
from work under potentially disqualifying conditions. 
At the end of the second week for which the claimant 
files claims, a claims examiner in the agent State 
interviews him again in order to report to the liable 
State whether the claimant is meeting all eligibility 
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conditions of the liable State. He questions the 
claimant, for example, on why he came to the agent 
State, his anticipated length of stay, and his prospects 
for obtaining work. Each fifth week thereafter, the 
claimant is reinterviewed and a report sent to the 
liable State. 

The liable State makes all determinations on inter- 
state claims. It also writes the benefit checks which 
are mailed direct to the claimant. When benefits are 
no longer available to the claimant in the liable State, 
a claim may be filed against any other State in which 
the claimant has benefit rights if he is still unemployed. 

Interstate claims account for about 5 percent of the 
national total claims load. In some States, such as 
Florida and Arizona, interstate claims constitute a 
considerably higher proportion of total claims filed, 
while in other States these claims are relatively in- 
significant. Some States receive, as liable State, 
many more claims than they take as agent State, 
while the reverse is true in other States. 


Canada Subscribes to Plan 


In addition to the 51 jurisdictions in the United 
States which have subscribed to the Interstate Bene- 
fit Payment Plan; Canada has subscribed to the plan 
on a reciprocal basis. Canada will take claims in its 
local offices against any State which agrees to perform 
the same service for Canada. All but six States have 
agreed to this inclusion of Canada as a participtaing 
jurisdiction. 

A few States also accept interstate claims filed in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. While Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands do not have unemploy- 
ment insurance laws approved under the Social 
Security Act, they do have employment service 
programs and take claims and pay benefits under the 
Unemployment Compensation for Veterans program 
(UCV) and the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees program (UCFE). 


Basic Interstate Wage Combining Plan 


The Basic Interstate Wage Combining Plan was 
adopted to overcome the problems of workers who 
move from State to State on short-time jobs and never 
earn enough in any one State to be eligible for benefits 
in any State. All but four States have subscribed to 
this agreement. A worker who has his earnings so 
dispersed among the States can have all of his wages 
combined in the State in which he is living at the time 
he files a claim. If the total of such wages makes him 
eligible for benefits, the State in which he resides will 
pay benefits based on its law. Benefits so paid are 
charged to each of the States in proportion to its 
share of the wages upon which the benefits were 
based. 

A sizeable portion of the claims load under this 
agreement consists of construction workers who follow 
the season from State to State. If such a worker 
happens to be employed by a contractor who fails 
to meet the liability requirements in the State where 
the work is performed, the worker will have no wages 
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credited for benefit payment purposes at the end of 
the season. The broader coverage provisions which 
became effective in most States in 1956 should reduce 
the number of such cases. 


Extended Interstate Wage Combining Plan 


Prior to the adoption of the Extended Interstate 
Wage Combining Plan, the Committee on Interstate 
Benefit Payments of the Interstate Conference of Em- 
ployment Security Agencies tried to draft a plan which 
would provide for wage combining for a// claimants 
who had wages in more than one State. The many 
attempts to work out an acceptable plan between 
1943 and 1956 met with numerous frustrations. 
Finally the Extended Interstate Wage Combining 
Plan was adopted and became effective in the sub- 
scribing States on April 1, 1956. 

This is the most recent step taken by the States to 
overcome another problem of multistate workers. It 
supplements the basic wage-combining plan which 
makes no provision for workers who are entitled to 
some benefits in one State but who also have wage 
credits in one or more other States. 

The extended wage-combining plan allows a worker 
to combine wages in a State in which he is eligible for 
less than maximum benefits with wages earned in all 
other States in which he has insufficient wages to 
qualify. The new plan should benefit workers who, 
under normal claims procedures, lose credit for wages 
earned in a State in which they were not monetarily 
eligible for benefits. The success of the program will 
depend to a large extent on the number of States 
which subscribe to the agreement. 

The extended plan does not allow a worker who is 
monetarily eligible in two States to combine wages 
from those States. Many States have indicated a 
desire to enter into such an agreement, but an 
equitable formula which will not penalize either 
claimants or employers whose accounts may be 
charged with such benefits, has not yet been devised. 
Studies made by the Federal Bureau of Employment 
Security indicate that very few claimants are mone- 
tarily eligible for benefits in more than one State. 


Reciprocal Coverage Agreements 


Three interstate agreements to overcome the 
difficulties of employer liability for contributions are 
in effect at the present time. These are the Interstate 
Reciprocal Coverage Agreement, the Maritime Re- 
ciprocal Coverage Agreement, and the Great Lakes 
Reciprocal Coverage Agreement. The purpose of 
each of the agreements is the same—coverage of an 
individual’s entire services for an employer in a sing!e 
State and concentrating the workers’ benefit rights 
in a single State. An examination of the reasons for, 
and the solution provided by, the Interstate Recip- 
rocal Coverage Agreement will provide a_ basis for 
understanding the other two coverage agreements. 

Interstate Reciprocal Coverage Agreement.—There are 
many workers whose employment for a single em- 
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ployer requires them to work in several States in a 
relatively short period of time. The technical and 
supervisory personnel for a construction company may 
work in many States in the course of a single season. 
A traveling salesman may work in three or four States 
for the same employer in a single week. The amount 
and type of such employment by even a single em- 
ployee, might make an employer liable for contribu- 
tions under each of the State unemployment insurance 
laws in the States in which the individual works. The 
employer would be required to file reports and to pay 
contributions in each of the States each calendar 
quarter, allocating the proportion of the worker’s 
wages to each State. 

When the worker becomes unemployed he would 
find that his wages had been reported to several States 
and he might even find that he is not eligible for 
benefits in any State because of this dispersal of his 
wages. 

Forty-four States now subscribe to the Interstate 
Reciprocal Coverage Agreement. Some States in- 
clude Canada as a jurisdiction with which such 
agreements may be negotiated. 


Employer Takes Initiative 


An employer must take the initiative in order to 
obtain the advantages of this agreement. If he has 
one or more workers performing services in more 
than one State, he will usually want to reduce his 
tax-reporting burden by having such workers covered 
by the unemployment insurance law of only one 
State. 

An employer may request that the services of such 
workers be covered in a State in which the individual 
performs some service or in which he has his residence, 
or in which the employer has a place of business to 
which the individual’s services have some reasonable 
relationship. If the State in which the employer 
wishes to concentrate the coverage of the worker meets 
any of these tests, that State can become the State of 
coverage upon election by the employer to cover all 
the individual’s services in that State. 

The election must be approved by the State chosen 
by the employer and must also be approved by any 
other State in which such services would otherwise 
be covered by the State unemployment insurance law. 
It need not be approved by any State in which the 
employer fails to meet the requirements for coverage 
under that State law. 

Some States require the employer to obtain the 
acquiescence of the employees affected by the election. 
The employer is required to notify any affected 
worker at the time the election of the State of coverage 
is made and must notify him again if the employee 
is separated. 


In order to safeguard the benefit rights of workers 
who are employed by firms who have elected coverage 
in some other jurisdiction, States which would other- 
wise have coverage under their law usually set up a ref- 
erence file of such firms which have elected coverage 
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in some other jurisdiction. If an employee of such a 
firm files a claim against a State which has approved 
an employer election to provide coverage under some 
other State law, the employee can be notified that his 
benefit rights are in the elected State. Interstate 
claims may then be filed by such a worker in order to 
obtain benefits from the elected State. 

Maritime Reciprocal Coverage Agreement.—The Inter- 
state Maritime Reciprocal Coverage Agreement 
was developed in 1945 in anticipation of the coverage 
of maritime service under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act (effective July 1, 1956) and under the State 
laws. 

Coverage of a maritime employer under this Agree- 
ment is not a matter of choice by the employer. The 
Agreement, in effect, operates to modify the normal 
coverage provisions of the State law. The State in 
which the maritime employer maintains an office 
from which operation of vessels is supervised, managed, 
or controlled is the State of coverage for workers on 
such vessels. 

The problem of a boat in coastwise trade operating 
along the Atlantic Coast illustrates the need for this 
Agreement. The vessel might operate within the 





jurisdiction of seven or eight States while on a single 
vovage. The problem of determining when the vessel 
is within the jurisdiction of a given State and how 
much each of the crew members earned while in that 
jurisdiction is one which would be almost impossible 
to solve. 

In order to facilitate the operation of this Agreement, 
the New York Division of Employment (the em- 
ployment security agency for that State) issues peri- 
odically a listing of all vessels operated by employers 
covered by this Agreement, the name of the company 
operating the vessel, and the State of coverage of the 
employer. This compilation is used in local offices 
which have a significant volume of maritime claim- 
ants. If the claimant can name the vessel on which 
he worked, the State of coverage of the operator of 
of the vessel can be found by consulting the listing. 

Great Lakes Reciprocal Coverage Agreement.—This Agree- 
ment is almost identical with the Maritime Reciprocal 
Coverage Agreement except that it applies to em- 
ployers whose vessels operate on the Great Lakes and 
connecting inland waterways. The Agreement has 
been in effect since 1946 and all States which border 
the Great Lakes participate in this Agreement. 


In Specialized Local Offices... 


Bridging the Placement-Insurance Gap 


By FRANCES ROSS 


Liaison Representative, New York City 


New York Division of Employment 


ECAUSE of New York City’s varied economy and 

the size of its labor force (currently around 4% 

million), unemployment insurance and placement 
functions were set up as specialized activities in sep- 
arate offices in 1941. At the time of this separation, 
all Division employees knew something about both 
insurance and placement activity so there was no 
UI-ES coordination problem, as such. 

However, “out of sight’ zs “out of mind.’ The 
physical separation, the addition of new staff, the con- 
tinuing changes in UI and ES procedure and in the 
labor market created a situation where each group, 
absorbed in its own specialized functions, knew less 
and less about what the other was doing—or why. 
This led inevitably to UI-ES coordination problems, 
which increased in number and significance until they 
could not be ignored. 

In 1943, the Liaison Unit, reporting directly to the 
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Metropolitan Director of Field Operations, was set 
up to detect UI-ES coordination problems, to pro- 
pose solutions, and to assist in carrying them out. 
The Unit’s contacts are with insurance and placement 
offices and with other bureaus such as Review and 
Interpretation, Counsel’s Office, Referee Section, 
Appeal Board, Research and Statistics, Prevailing 
Wage, and Training. 

To carry on liaison functions at the local office 
operating level, placement interviewers (called ES 
Representatives) are assigned to work in UI offices, 
and claims examiners (called UI Representatives) are 
assigned to work in ES offices. The ES Representa- 
tives, in addition to placement activity in the UI 
offices, and the UI Representatives, in addition to 
claims interviewing in the ES offices, have specific 
and comparable liaison responsibilities. The follow- 
ing chart shows the varied nature of their duties: 
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Comparison of responsibilities 


UI Representative in Placement Office 


. Makes initial determinations on issues of refusal, 


availability and capability, and withdrawal from 
labor market. 


. Scans registration cards: 


a. Tosee that placement interviewers are aware of 
and carrying out their UI responsibilities. 

b. To flag for interview cases appearing to in- 
volve a UI problem. 

c. To detect UI-ES problems and report areas for 
training on UI-ES relations. 


. Advises claimants on UI matters which do not 


involve an initial determination and answers em- 
ployer inquiries on general UI questions. 


Interprets UI policies and procedure to ES staff, 

e. &.: 

a. Why job offer should be made in spite of claim- 
ant restrictions. For example, why claimant 
requesting $80 a week should be offered avail- 
able opening at $65 which is prevailing wage 
for his occupation. 

b. When information re possibly disqualifying con- 

ditions should be sent to UI. 


c. Need for complete information to UI in specific 
cases in (b). 


d. Why no disqualification was made in a par- 
ticular case—e. g., one where claimant had 
good cause to refuse a job because of personal 
hardship factors. 

e. Current changes in UI law, procedure, and 
practices. 





. Other participation in UI-ES Integration Pro- 


gram 

a. Reviews outgoing notices of possibly disquali- 
fying conditions. 

b. Assists with special UI-ES studies. 

c. Confers with ES Supervisor on UI-ES prob- 
lems and assists with plans for improving 
UI-ES relationships. 

d. Conducts informal and scheduled training with 
ES staff on UI-ES matters. 
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ES Representative in Unemployment Insurance Office 


Conducts recruitment and placement activity 
with openings received from clearance, ES in- 
terviewers, neighborhood employers, and telephone 
solicitations. 


. Scans insurance records: 


a. To see that current labor market information 
is in claimant’s folder in selected cases. 


b. To flag for interview cases indicating a special 
placement problem. 


c. To detect UI-ES problems and report areas 
for training on UI-ES relations. 


Interviews applicants with placement problems: 
a. Routed from claims section. 


b. Re bulletin board openings. 


c. Records previously flagged by ES representative 
for interview. 


Interprets ES policies and procedure to UI staff, 

e.g 

a. Why correct routing from UI to specialized ES 
offices is important—need to refer frequently to 
routing aid re information on New York City 
occupation jurisdictions. 


b. Why claims examiners should obtain current 
information re available openings in a specific 
claimant’s occupation before routing him to 
ES for a job offer to test availability. 


c. Need to observe and act on ES “‘action taken”’ 
entries in claimant record books. For exam- 
ple—entry ‘““MP” means that ES has requested 
a medical report from the claimant; entry 
“School and Date’? means that claimant has 
informed the placement office he intends to 
return to school on that date. 

d. Why selected groups are given permanent de- 
ferral, extended renewal dates, or no registra- 
tions. 


® 


Special ES services, kind and to whom avaii- 
able—e. g., counseling, testing, and selective 
placement. 


. Other participation in UI-ES Integration Pro- 


gram 
a. Reviews incoming notices of possibly disquali- 
fying conditions. 
o. Assists with special UI-ES studies. 
c. Confers with UI Supervisor on UI-ES prob- 
lems and assists with plans for improving UI-ES 
relationships. 


d. Conducts informal and _ scheduled 
with UI staff on UI-ES matters. 


training 
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In the beginning, in 1943, these liaison people had 
to work hard to sell themselves to co-workers, many 
of whom understandably regarded them as not only 
‘foreigners’ but as some sort of gestapo characters, 
since, admittedly, they were there to look for prob- 
lems. And as problems arose, liaison people had an 
even harder job of convincing staff in each branch of 
the organization that to conform to procedural re- 
sponsibilities toward the other branch was actually 
beneficial to them. Developing an interorganization 
cooperative spirit could have been a major project 
even with minor problems as, by this time, lack of 
understanding had built up definite resentment to the 
point where “‘incidents” often became grievances. 


Found Their Niche 


But by a consistent pattern of amiable, cooperative, 
and intelligent behavior in their day-to-day contacts 
with staff, these liaison people achieved and main- 
tained a position as valuable and valued members of 
their offices. ES Representatives encourage claims 
examiners to come to them for current labor market 
information geared to a particular claimant’s back- 
ground. This has endeared ES Representatives to 
insurance and placement staff alike because it is of 
real help to both. 

The information makes it easier for claims examiners 
to conduct claims interviews on issues such as refusal, 
availability, voluntary quit, and the like, and it indi- 
cates to the claims examiners whether or,not it would 
be profitable to send particular claimants to ES offices 
for job ‘“‘tests.” These job “‘tests’” are a basic re- 
sponsibility of placement to insurance. 

By making use of the labor market information 
given them by ES Representatives, claims examiners 
can screen claimants sent to ES for these job “‘tests”’ 
and so reduce nonproductive visits by claimants to 
ES offices. This helps the ES interviewers by giving 
them more time for interviewing and referring other 
claimants for whom there are current openings. 

ES Representative liaison activity in UI offices also 
increases the exposure of individual claimants to job 
opportunities in a number of other ways, such as: 

1. Current hard-to-fill clearance openings, other 
single and multiple openings, and emergency recruit- 
ing requests given ES Representatives by the various 
ES offices are posted daily on bulletin boards in the 
insurance offices, to which all claimants have easy 
access. Any claimant interested in a particular open- 
ing or openings, whether in his regular occupation or 
not, can get to the ES Representative readily for an 
interview and for consideration for referral or solici- 
tation. 

The bulletin board also gives claimants an idea of 
what types of jobs are available in other placement 
offices than the one to which they report, and so 
widens their exposure to job opportunities substan- 
tially. What often happens is that claimants, during 
these interviews, tell the ES Representative about 
previous or secondary experience that qualifies them 
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for a clearance job outside their regular occupation. 
So the bulletin board has proved to be a valuable 
recruiting tool both for employers and for claimants. 

2. At any time during a claimant’s visit to the 
insurance office, if a special placement problem is 
discovered, he is routed at once to the ES Representa- 
tive for an interview, at which job opportunities are 
discussed with him. 

3. Insurance records are scanned regularly by ES 
Representatives for those who indicate special place- 
ment problems, and these are marked for interview 
with the ES Representative on the claimant’s next 
visit to the UI office. 

When UI Representatives were first assigned to ES 
offices, they found considerable reluctance on the part 
of many interviewers to carry on UI responsibility 
functions, due to a wide area of misunderstanding 
with respect to unemployment insurance and _ its 
application to individual cases in which these inter- 
viewers had been involved. 

Misunderstanding was most common when claims 
examiners failed to disqualify after placement inter- 
viewers had reported possibly disqualifying conditions 
and when claims examiners requested intensive job 
exposure efforts jin cases where they had reason to 
question availability. In day-to-day informal or 
scheduled discussion periods, the UI Representatives 
have encouraged placement staff to question them 
about specific determinations so they can explain 
why such action was taken. 

The UI representatives have been able to make 
many placement interviewers more objective towards 
UI generally, and towards benefit claimants in par- 
ticular. This has had very constructive results in the 
form of a changed attitude towards reinterviewing 
claimants who change their minds about jobs pre- 
viously refused, more understanding about the per- 
sonal problems and preferences of individual claim- 
ants, and a sincere desire to find jobs for them in line 
with their particular situations. 


More “Insurance Conscious’’ 


The liaison program has also made placement 
interviewers more “‘insurance conscious” which makes 
for more complete information to UI when possibly 
disqualifying conditions are reported. Interviewers 
understand better why certain placement information 
is important to UI in making determinations. All 
this adds to greater exposure of claimants to job 
opportunities as, by helping UI weed out those who 
demonstrate they are not in the labor market, there 
is more time available for interviewers to expose 
claimants who are sincerely seeking employment to a 
greater number of job opportunities. 

Significant in evaluating the productivity of the 
liaison assignments in New York City is the immediate 
and insistent request for an alternate if an ES or UI 
Representative is to be absent from a local office even 
for a short period. The request is usually in terms of 
‘““we just can’t get along without him.” 
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Nervice to Professional Workers 





/. y ® Pht P rofessional PB rogram 


By MARGARET F. WALSH 


Head Interviewer, Boston Pilot Professional Office 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


ROFESSIONAL workers had been served for 

years by the Boston Somerset Street office of the 

Massachusetts Division of Employment Security. 
Applicants seeking such employment were handled, 
however, by only one interviewer. In earlier days, 
orders were limited in number and scope. Progress in 
building professional placement service was slow. 

Knowledge of the characteristics of professional 
workers, understanding of their needs, and recognition 
of the limitations of our operational methods to serve 
them adequately gradually emerged from this 
experience. 

Time, for example, was one of the most important 
factors with which we had to reckon. The professional 
applicant had more to write on every section of the 
application card. He expected a longer first inter- 
view to discuss his employment objective and his spe- 
cialized knowledge. The professional order took 
longer to write properly. It necessitated a compre- 
hensive description of duties and of special factors. 

And time elapsed, sometimes in terms of months, 
before the employer made his decision or the profes- 
sional applicant accepted the position. 

Distinctions between professions became important. 
One application card to serve all types of professions 
proved inadequate. The degree of specialization 
attained by the applicant in his profession had to be 
established and recorded. 


We Needed to Speak Their Language 


We recognized that we had to have a_ broader 
background of knowledge of each profession and its 
component shades of responsibility in order to speak 
the language of our applicants and employers. 
These truths were slowly crystallizing in our minds 
during those early years. 

Then came the dynamic impetus to our placement 
efforts—the Pilot Professional Program. The Em- 
ployment Service offices in five big cities across the 
Nation became members of a research team. We 
were to explore and create new methods and tech- 
niques for expanding our service to professional 
workers. Periodically we were to come together to 
discuss our experiences and to plan our next action. 
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Shortages in some professions were developing in 
varying degrees throughout the Nation. A quick 
chain of communication for interchange of labor 
market information among the five pilot offices was 
envisioned. The mobile worker could then be 
directed to the area where his specialized knowledge 
was most in demand. An accelerated tempo of 
operations would substitute the telephone for the 
customary paper clearance procedure in contacting 
employment offices in and out of Massachusetts and 
would thus bring professional workers to the attention 
of a prospective employer immediately. 


A Careful Look 


At the outset we took another look at our place- 
ment activities—this time with the shining eyes of 
the pioneer. How could they be improved? How 
could we accomplish the goal set for us? What 
changes were needed to serve professional applicants 
more effectively? ‘These were some of our questions. 

We recognized, of course, that there were certain 
limitations in our operational methods. The applica- 
tion card did not do an adequate job. We designed 
insert cards suitable for some of the professions. We 
wrote in standard lines on others to give us the pro- 
fessional distinctions we had learned were necessary. 


The effectiveness of our placement techniques and 


tools were under constant review. Applicants were 
encouraged to leave résumés with us.and we studied 
ways in which to use them. 

Engineering in the Boston area was expanding. A 
loose market in engineers and draftsmen began to 
tighten. We cultivated this tightened market by 
increasing our contacts with engineering establish- 
ments and found employers more and more receptive 
to our offer of services. We penetrated other shortage 
fields—hospital work, teaching, social work, and 
nursing. 

The professional unit was expanded. Designated 
interviewers handled openings in assigned professions. 
Specialization enabled interviewers to exercise 
imagination and resourcefulness so necessary to suc- 
cessful placement. 
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Interviewers in the applicant services section of the professional, 
sales, and clerical office in Boston discuss skills, knowledge, 
and abilities with applicants before assigning them a classi- 
fication. 


To increase the range of professions represented in 
our orders, we had to reach out and tell our story. 
Our public relations program had to be strengthened. 
The first step was to have interviewers who contacted 
employers on regularly scheduled visits tell the pro- 
fessional placement story to the top men in these 
organizations and solicit openings. Openings ob- 
tained in this manner were followed closely and with 
frequent progress reports to the employer. 


Help From the Sunday Paper 


We looked at our Sunday advertising. It was an- 
other medium for getting us before the employer- 
applicant world. Did it represent us effectively? 
How could it be improved? We found that appli- 
cants still believed that the positions we advertised 
were the only ones we had open at the time. 
Therefore, it was important that each week’s 
advertisement include at least one position in 
each professional field represented in our orders. 
This policy increased the number of professional 
openings listed and broadened the classifications rep- 
resented in the responses received. 

We looked at the Sunday newspaper again. How 
could the help-wanted advertisements appearing there 
for professional workers be made to serve us? We 
contacted employers who were advertising, explained 
our service, and asked for an opportunity to work on 
the positions they advertised. Advertisements were 
clipped and referred to the interviewers. Interviews 
were solicited for applicants at our desks or registered 
in our files. 

One of many illustrations of placements made in 
this way may be cited. A local university advertised 
for qualified men as professors of engineering. The 
clipping was placed on the desk of the interviewer 
handling engineering. He drew from the files the ap- 
plication of a man with long experience who held a 
master’s degree in electrical engineering from a col- 
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lege in Norway. While his recent experience was in 
the engineering field, the card showed that from 1930 
to 1937 he had taught in a New York technical school. 
Contact with the applicant followed. An appoint- 
ment was set up for him with the university. Two 
weeks later he reported that he had been hired as an 
associate professor. 


Letters to Employers 


Letters containing brief descriptions of a sampling 
of our registrants were mailed at frequent intervals to 
groups of employers most likely to be interested in the 
professions represented. Inquiries received from these 
letters were given prompt attention and sometimes 
resulted in placements. Employers were encouraged 
to visit the office and see how we operate. 

Through these letters, personal visits, and frequent 
telephone contacts to discuss, applicants and orders, 
the confidence of the employers in the judgment of 
the interviewers increased. Then, initiative and 
imagination in the placement-referral effort had more 
latitude for expression. Employers accepted relaxa- 
tion of original specifications based on the reasoning 
of the interviewers. 

Colleges were a logical source of applicants. Inter- 
viewers from the unit visited the college placement 
people. Contacts were established and maintained. 

Consultant committees were appointed in such fields 
as hospital service and social work. ‘These committees 
carried information about the placement service avail- 
able to their members back to the professional organi- 
zations. Their publications carried news releases of 
our service. They volunteered their knowledge in 
guiding us over matters of protocol. 

Staff members of the pilot project spent many hours 
after the close of the working day in speaking before 
professional groups to try to stimulate their interest in 
our placement service. Correspondence from pro- 
fessional applicants became heavier as word of our 
service spread. It was another link in strengthening 
our public relations. 


Reaching Out to New Areas 


We are, at present, engaged in research to improve 
areas of professional activity where we know we have 
not yet been too successful. Ultimately, we shall 
discover channels through which we can serve all 
professional groups and convince them of the quality 
of our service. 


Statistical reports give us some measure of our 
accomplishment. Letters of commendation help us 
maintain enthusiasm and inspire us in our efforts. 
We have the consciousness now of dealing with friends 
who respect what we are doing and believe in our 
sincerity and judgment. We keep our eyes constantly 
on good relations—individual and public—for through 
these we develop personal stature and increased 
prestige for the Massachusetts Division of Employ- 
ment Security and the professional program. 
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By SAM B. KAIN 
Teacher Placement Officer 


Montana State Employment Service 


NE of the most important problems confronting 

the American people today has to do with our 

schools. One of the foremost aspects of the 
problem is the relationship of teacher supply to 
demand. And this aspect is, in turn, vitally affected 
by how well teacher placement agencies function. 
The free placement of teachers by State agencies can 
play an important role in solving this problem. 
But adequate results in serving both teachers and 
schools can be achieved only by providing this serv- 
ice concientiously and efficiently. The Montana 
State Employment Service has been attempting to 
accomplish real results along this line. 

Up until 1948 placement service was being rendered, 
without charge, to nearly all occupational and pro- 
fessional groups in Montana except teachers. In 
an effort to rectify this inequity, State agency officials 
held extensive consultations with officials of State 
teachers’ associations, with educators in the State 
Department of Public Instruction and _teacher- 
training institutions, and with local school boards. 
As a result of this survey, the Montana agency estab- 
lished a special Teacher Placement Division. 

The establishment of the Teacher Placement 
Division was acclaimed from the State Governor’s 
office down to the most remote rural school district. 
The new service proposed to furnish school hiring 
authorities with credentials and references of available 
teacher applicants suited to their requirements and, 
conversely, to furnish teacher applicants referrals to 
school openings attuned to their qualifications—all 
free of charge. Actual hiring was, of course, still the 
prerogative of the school authorities. Acceptance 
of a hiring offer still rested with the applicant. 


A Qualified Welcome 


The welcome, however genuine, was not an un- 
qualified one. Many people felt that a government 
agency could not serve in this field adequately. They 
contended that traditional red tape would retard the 
screening and hiring process; that credentials would 
grow moldy and antiquated before they reached a 
hiring board; that only a professional teacher could 
assemble the data and select qualified applicants; 
and that an employment service system already up to 
its ears in the selection of applicants for placement of 
industrial and commercial workers would lose the 
teacher section in the shuffle. 

Before embarking on its new system, Montana 
investigated the experience of other States which had 
pioneered in establishment of a placement service 
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for teachers and thereby profited by their efforts 
in developing techniques and procedures. Acknowl- 
edgment is tendered to the State Teacher Placement 
systems of North Dakota and Colorado and to the 
regional and national offices of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security for valuable guidance is getting up 
the program in Montana. 


College Placement Services Are Limited 


Nearly all the colleges and universities in Montana, 
both State and private, maintain placement services 
for their graduates, but these services are limited 
largely each year to members of their graduating 
classes. For this reason, these institutions welcomed 
the establishment of a statewide service which would 
afford placement aid to earlier graduates, and co- 
operative relationships are maintained with these 
schools on a mutually helpful basis. An offshoot of 
this relationship is the development of a service to 
professional and technical graduates of colleges in 
fields other than teaching, by which industrial man- 
agement is brought in touch with specialists who are 
available for new professional assignments. 

The mechanics of teacher placement in Montana 
are closely parallel to those in industrial employment 
service. The principal variation is that enrollment 
of a teacher applicant and procurement of an opening 
for teacher employment are both transacted by mail. 

The teacher prepares and submits personal and 
educational data, experience record, professional 
references, and indicates choice of teaching fields for 
which he is qualified and interested. Professional 
records and experience are subject to verification. 

Notices of vacancies, made convenient by appro- 
priate blank forms for checking and modifying, are 
submitted by school authorities. Extent of prepara- 
tion, field of teaching, options of assignment, and 
other requirements of the hiring authority are thus 
made available for matching with the qualifications 
of teacher applicants as revealed in their credentials. 

All the records of teacher placement are maintained 
at the Central Office, where the operating staff is 
housed and where the selections and referrals are 
prepared. Local offices of the Employment Service 
provide a point of contact for both teachers and hiring 
authorities for purposes of information and promotion 
of the service. Notice of school vacancy or applica- 
tion of teachers for assignment may be routed through 
the local offices to the central office. 

While the Teacher Placement Service is most 
directly concerned with placing Montana teachers in 
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Montana schools, applications are received from 
teachers in other States who wish to be considered for 
Montana offers. Requests from other States for 
teacher referrals are generally limited to those appli- 
cants who have registered their desire to leave Mon- 
tana, or when there is a surplus of applicants in a 
specific field of teaching. 

The Montana unit of teacher placement now has 
credentials for over 4,000 teachers and administrators 
who are currently, or have recently been, available 
for new assignments in their field. Nearly all the 
larger school systems in the State, and many of the 
smaller ones, call on us for service. 

In its first full year of operation (1949), the Division 
made 49 placements which were complete in the 
respects required for an accredited placement. This 
volume has grown more than 10-fold in the intervening 
years as more and more school authorities place 
reliance on our organization for new teaching person- 
nel. 

Several of the staff handling teacher placements 
come directly from active and successful teaching 
backgrounds. They have at their disposal facilities 
for photographic reproduction of credentials, exten- 
sive filing and indexing devices, and space to house 
extensive records. 

Policies and objectives of our teacher placement 
program may be summarized as follows: 





1. To provide the teaching profession with a cen- 
tralized registration and placement service commen- 
surate with that which is in operation for other occu- 
pational groups of applicants and their employers. 

2. To make teacher placement service facilities 
available to all employing school officials in the 
State. 

3. To provide adequate routing and information to 
teachers and hiring officials at local offices regarding 
placement opportunities in the school system. 

4. To promote the employment of applicants on the 
basis of qualifications essential to the teaching pro- 
fession within legal standards and in accord with good 
employment practices. 

5. To maintain effective reciprocal relationship 
with Montana education institutions for training 
teachers. 

6. To shun participation in disputes between school 
administrators and teachers. 

7. To assume no responsibility for enforcement or 
interpretation of laws affecting employment. 

Our overall policy is to emphasize quality rather than 
quantity placements. ‘Teachers are encouraged not to 
change jobs unless they can see a promotion in view. 
In that way hiring officials have faith in the service as 
a truly professional one. The satisfaction in making 
such placements encourages the staff to keep the serv- 
ice on a really professional level. 
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By PHYLLIS GILLETT 


Operations Supervisor, Oakland Industrial Office 


California Department of Employment 


N AUGUST 1953, the Employment Security 
Review published an account of the pilot place- 
ment office operated by representatives of several 

States and the Bureau at the June National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Cleveland, Ohio. Some of us 
who read that article with only passing, professional 
interest were innocently unaware that we’d be deeply 
involved with similar problems a few years later. 

From that first placement office came invaluable 

tips on booby traps for the unwary in giving conven- 
tion-type placement service. As a result, when the 
same type of service was rendered at Atlantic City, 
N. J., in 1954, operations were much smoother. By 
the time San Francisco was host to the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in May—June 1955, we had 
two-conventions’ worth of hard-won experience to 
guide us, but even so, landmarks still had to be blazed. 
As you may find yourself assigned to one of these 
conferences, a little background information may be 
helpful. The National Conference of Social Work 
holds an Annual Forum and booths are paid for by 
exhibiting organizations. Space for the placement 
office service, however, is donated by the Conference, 


but furniture, equipment, and staff are furnished by 
the Employment Service. 

There is no long-term contract specifying that this 
placement service is to be provided each year. Opera- 
tion of the service is contingent upon an invitation by 
the Conference to furnish a placement service and 
upon the willingness of the host State agency to ac- 
cept the responsibility. As long as we render an 
effective service to applicant and employer groups 
attending the Conference, our invitation to partici- 
pate probably will be renewed. And as long as State 
administrators realize the advantages of service and 
placement potential to this group of workers and 
employers, we will continue to accept the invitation. 

Soon after the conclusion of a conference, the 
decision is made whether the Bureau will be asked to 
furnish a placement service the following year. The 
host State cannot complain about lack of advance 
notice! In our case, the request for our participation 
in the May-June 1955 Conference was made in 
August 1954. 

Preliminary negotiations are always between the 
NCSW and the Bureau, and it was not until Cali- 
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fornia had indicated willingness to participate that 
there was any direct contact between the NCSW and 
our agency. This contact occurred in October 
when a meeting was held in our Regional Office. 
Representatives from our agency attended, along with 
Louise Mumm, Secretary of the Committee on 
Personnel of the National Social Welfare Assembly 
and the dynamic guardian angel who acts as liaison 
between the Conference and the host State and the 
Bureau. Mrs. Mumm is well acquainted with our 
strong points, understands our limitations, and ren- 
ders invaluable assistance from the planning stages 
right through the conference. 


First Step in January 


In January 1955, the writer was assigned the re- 
sponsibility of managing the placement office, briefed 
on developments to date, and was told that she could 
have three professional and three clerical workers 
from our agency, and that additional staff would be 
forthcoming from other State agencies. 

At Mrs. Mumm’s suggestion, we first set up an 
Advisory Committee. We kept it small, but included 
representatives of national, State, and local—both pri- 
vate and public—organizations. Mrs. Mumm sug- 
gested several of the people and they in turn recom- 
mended others. We were particularly interested in 
getting their reaction to several experimental pro- 
cedures under consideration. In addition, they were 
helpful in letting us know what their organizations 
expected of us. Once the conference got underway, 
committee members reported to us the unofficial 
reaction to our service. They had a pleased, propri- 
etary air when they related favorable comments to us. 

The second action was to inspect the physical 
facilities available to us, draw up a scale floorplan, 
and plot our traffic flow. Although suggested forms 
had been devised at previous conferences and the 
bureau had provided a manual, ultimately we tailored 
forms and procedures to fit our particular problems. 
We obtained many helpful ideas from the Bureau 
manual. 

The Bureau put out its letter to the States announc- 
ing our participation in March, and the States in turn 
notified their local offices. Meanwhile, organizations 
participating in the conference were encouraging 
their members to place job orders with their local 
employment offices for immediate recruitment assist- 
ance, and for forwarding to the conference if not 
filled by May. Welfare groups were eager to coop- 
erate and, in some instances, were getting word to 
their branch offices faster than our State agencies 
were notifying their local offices. 

Our State headquarters office issued its release in 
March, and we know that in several instances the 
local office manager took one hasty look at the con- 
vention dates and decided there was no hurry. One 
cooperative national organization called us rather 
apologetically toward the end of March and said that 
several of their branch offices had dutifully called 
several of our local offices explaining that they wished 
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to place Social Work Conference job orders, and that 
our interviewers had voiced the professional equivalent 
of “‘Huh?”? Employers attending the conference from 
other States told us of several similar instances, which 
indicates that the sooner the professional placement 
staff of the local office is advised of the program, the 
better our relations with these employers will be. 

Several months prior to the conference, we arranged 
for a conference telephone, forms, tables, desks, 
mimeograph machine, staplers, appointment logs, 
and all the dozens of miscellaneous “‘things”’ necessary 
to set up an independent office staffed by some 20 
people. A month before the conference, we began to 
receive orders and applications (ahead of schedule). 

We were advised of the States who were sending 
interviewers and, in most instances, the names of 
those interviewers. New York, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, Oklahoma, Arizona, Nevada, and New Mexico 
all promised to send one cr two interviewers, making 
a total of 11. In addition, our Regional Office had 
offered assistance if it was necessary, and we were told 
that a Bureau representative would be in attendance 
in a working and advisory capacity. 

This is an appropriate place to make a_ public 
confession. The writer hand-picked the California 
contingent for experience, initiative, judgment, and 
working ability, but had a horrible suspicion that 
the ‘‘gift horses’? from the other States would be local 
or State office brass who had forgotten how to inter- 
view and wouldn’t know an employer order from a 
referral card. 

Happily, these suspicions were baseless and un- 
founded and the work group was found diligent, 
adaptable, conscientious, and professional. In fact, 
watching them work as a smoothly operating team 
with no waste motion made us think that while we 
were sitting in the living room at meetings of the 
International Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security discussing theoretical professionalism, the 
real thing was entering quietly through the back door 
and making itself at home without fanfare. It was 
really a pleasure to work with such a topnotch group 
of people, and compliments from applicants and em- 
ployers made it obvious that the high caliber of 
interviewers was apparent to others than this writer. 


A Simple Operation 


The mechanics of the operation itself were not com- 
plicated. We had a reception desk; tables for appli- 
cants to use in filling out applications; an interview- 
scheduling desk; an employer order desk; a clerical 
unit where stencils for orders were cut and orders 
mimeographed; interview desks; and an employer- 
appointment desk. We also had a few employer- 
interview desks in our placement office for those em- 
ployers who had no booths or hotel suites in which to 
interview. 

Each interviewer had a copy of all orders, and 
rather than keep all sets of orders posted with instruc- 
tions on how to reach employers, we asked the appli- 
cants to take their introduction cards to the employer- 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
FORM ES—566-2 





Rev. 1 (3-53) 
O tional 
Line oe Aitteinicr uals ________|Number S 
: as : ex 
No. . openings 
Code Title 
108 0-27.06 | Director, community 1 M/F 
center. 
123 0-27.06 Executive director... 1 F 
131 0-27.08 Field director (group 1 F 
leadership). 
166 0-27.08 | Field director (rec- 1 F 
reation). 

25 0-27.11 | Director, welfare... . 1 F 

33 0-27.12 | Field director....... 4 M 

34 0-27.12 |Assistant field director 10 M 
(U. S. and over- 
seas). 

53 0-27.12 | Assistant field direc- | Open F 
tor (military hos- | 
pital). 

159 0-27.12 Assistant field direc- | Indefi- F 
tor for social work nite 


(in military hos- 


pitals). 








i i ial 
Special job information ‘lie 


Order—holding | 
| 


Private agency. M. S. 
S. W. preferred. B. A. 
Minimum 2 years ex- 


Detroit, Mich. 


perience in group 

work, | 

$4,800, possibly | Private agency. B. A. | Palo Alto, Calif. 
higher. 5 years experience 
social group work, 


1 year of which in | 
supervisory position. 
Age 30-55. 

B. A. 20 hours mini- 
mum social science. 
1 year group experi- 
ence, 24 or older. 
Private agency. 

Private agency. Col- | Ridgewood, N. J. 

lege graduate. 
Camping or settle- 
ment house experi- 
ence preferred. Cit- 
izen. Age 50-60. 

Private agency. Col- | Monrovia, 
lege degree and social Calif. 
service experience. 

Private agency. B. S. 
in social welfare and 
training or experi- 
ence in community 


$3,300 or more San Mateo, 


Calif. 


$3,500 


$3,600-$4,925 


$402-$502 Atlanta, Ga. 


organization. Age 
25-45. Citizen. 
$325-$405 and | Private agency. Col- | Atlanta, Ga. | 

maintenance. lege graduate or ex- 
perience in welfare. 
Age 27-40. Citizen. 

$325 Private agency. 1 year | Alexandria, 

graduate training in Va. 
social work and 2 
years experience. 
Age 21-45. 

$325-$405 Private agency. 2 years |San Francisco, | 
graduate training Calif. (west | 
preferred; or 1 year coast and | 
graduate training and overseas). 


2 years paid case- 
work experience. 








appointment desk for referral instructions. When the 
referral instructions were posted to the introduction 
card, the applicant’s name and convention address 
were posted to the back of a master copy of the em- 
ployer order. Employers were encouraged to check 
with this appointment desk at any time to see if 
referrals had been made to their orders. 

One innovation tried at this conference was favor- 
ably received by both applicants and employers. 
This was an inventory of job openings, giving job lo- 
cation, salary, minimum educational and experience 
requirements—but not the employer’s name. We 
wanted to try this scheme for two reasons—first, so 
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A sample sheet from the Inventory of Job Openings used at the San Francisco conference. 


Cidinwn. | ge 29-45. | 


that all employer orders would be exposed to all job 
applicants and second, so that the applicant (who 
looked over the Inventory while waiting for his inter- 
view) could help cut down on interviewing time by 
telling the interviewer which orders he wanted more 
information about. 

Orders received prior to the conference were run on 
a certain color of mimeograph paper, and the first 
issue of the Inventory was run on the same color paper. 
Orders received on successive days of the conference 
were printed on a different color each day, and the 
supplement to the Inventory was printed on the cor- 
responding color. 
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We tied the inventories and their supplements to 
chairs in the employer and applicant waiting sections. 
But even with tying, copies disappeared! Oddly 
enough, the employers were the most anxious to obtain 
copies, particularly when the salaries they were offering 
were lower than those being offered elsewhere. They 
wanted to take the Inventories home to their Boards 
of Directors as evidence of the necessity for raising 
salary schedules. 

At the close of the conference, we gave away all of 
the, by then, dog-eared copies of the Inventories to 
employers who asked for them, and the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply. While applicants returned daily 
to look over the newest supplements, we did not mind 
the repeat business, because if there was nothing of 
interest, they did not ask for appointments. Thus 
we were able to save interviewing time for those who 
were actually interested in referrals and not just 
job-shopping. 

When at the close of the conference, a total of 322 


Annual Worker Plan... 


WESTERN STATES 
PATTERN 


HE Eastern Seaboard Plan will stand out as the 

pioneer project in connection with the scheduling 

and guiding of migratory agricultural workers. 
The experiences which came out of operation of the 
Eastern Seaboard Plan proved invaluable in the 
development of a similar program for other States. 
Now after 2 years of operation, the Annual Worker 
Plan in the Western States Pattern has proved its 
value and 1954 will be remembered as the year of 
first concerted accomplishment. 

The National Farm Placement Conference in 
Kansas City, Mo., February 8-10, 1954, was the 
birthplace of the Western States Pattern Plan. Fol- 
lowing this conference, a meeting was held in the 
San Francisco Regional Office on March 29-31, 1954, 
where representatives of the three western regions 
and the States included in the Western States Pattern 
formed a working organization to take final action on 
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applicants had been exposed to 1,137 job openings in 
430 interviews, during which 764 referrals were made. 
Placements were verified by the local offices serving 
the employers, so that we had no final placement 
figures. However, in the month following the confer- 
ence, about 150 referral slips were returned, of which 
approximately 75 indicated that job offers had been 
made and accepted. (This latter figure included 15 
or 20 placements where the applicant had already 
entered on the job.) 

Considered from every angle, we believe that the 
conference placement office was well worthwhile. In 
terms of service rendered and in strengthened rela- 
tionships between our offices, employers, and appli- 
cants in the welfare field, we are sure it was. Several 
of our local offices in California have said that they 
have received far more job orders and more applica- 
tions in the field of social work since the conference 
than they ever had before. That experience was 
probably duplicated throughout the country. 


By JOSEPH G. BEESON 
Farm Placement Representative 


Region XI, Seattle 


acceptable plans and procedures. The plans and 
procedures were finally adopted at a meeting of the 


. Western States Pattern Continuing Committee in 


the Seattle Regional Office on August 5-6, 1954. 

As the majority of the migrant workers in the 
Western States Pattern originate in Texas, initial 
efforts have been directed primarily to working out 
schedules for Texas crews. However, there is nothing 
in the Plan which will limit Employment Service 
recruitment activity to Texas after experience and 
facilities permit broadening the program. Some 
crews from other States already have been set up 
on schedules under the plan. 

The Washington State Employment Security De- 
partment has done some pioneering in the program 
and has recruited and scheduled crews from Texas 
for the past several years. 
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Portable farm information stations, such as the one shown in the 
background, are instrumental in making the Annual Worker 
Plan effective. There are 10 such stations scattered through- 
out Washington State. 


The Texas Employment Commission, while not 
actually in the Western States Pattern, has been highly 
cooperative in acting as consultant to the Western 
States Continuing Committee and did a fine job in 
contacting and recording information on crews depart- 
ing from Texas after the plan was made effective. 


Patterned After Eastern Plan 


The Western States Pattern Plan follows closely 
the plan of the Eastern Seaboard Pattern. There 
are, of necessity, some minor variations in recruitment 
procedures. For example, some States in the Western 
Pattern may not send recruiters to areas of labor 
supply. The manual sections prepared by the Bu- 
reau’s national office on scheduling and guiding 
interstate migratory workers have been adapted to 
the Western States Pattern with minor changes, 
mostly in distribution of forms and records. 

The inauguration of the program of scheduling 
and guiding migratory agricultural workers in the 
Western States Pattern has helped to insure that 
farm operators will get sufficient workers when 
needed. It has ‘also helped migratory workers by 
providing steadier employment throughout the grow- 
ing and harvesting season than that available under 
previous conditions when much time was spent in 
seeking employment. 

The program will.draw State employment services 
into closer cooperation in interstate operations and 
give each State a better inventory of available workers. 
It will increase the efficiency of communicatior 
between State agencies, farmers, and workers. 

Before proceeding with the Plan into 1955, pre- 
season meetings were held to review the accomplish- 
ments of 1954 and to work out necessary revisions in 
procedures. While the States have conducted con- 
siderable training in connection with the program, 
much more will be required. It will be necessary to 
train recruiters and others as specialists in the program. 
There may be some complaints with respect to the 
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expense of the migratory program, but in the long run 
the cost will be more than offset by the resulting 
increase in the earnings and productivity of migrant 
workers and the genuine services rendered to both 
workers and employers of agricultural labor. 


Will Increase Income and Productivity 


This plan for scheduling and guiding migrant 
workers will not essentially increase the number 
of migrants in the Pattern. It will, however, increase 
the income and productivity of workers who have 
been migrating into the Western States for years with 
little or no guidance. It will also lessen the need for 
supplemental foreign labor in the Western States. 

Operating procedures under the plan are relatively 
simple. Prior to the period of migration, local offices 
interview potential migrants in their areas and record 
information about the workers’ characteristics and 
employment plans and commitments on the Migratory 
Labor Employment Record. These interviews also 
provide an opportunity for local office personnel to 
become acquainted with the migrants and gain their 
confidence. Copies of the Migratory Labor Employ- 
ment Record go to the crew or-group leader or family 
head, to the appropriate regional office, to the State 
agency in the State of workers’ residence, and to each 
State in which the workers are scheduled for employ- 
ment. In addition, the local office retains a copy for 
its own files. 

As each crew or group moves into the State of em- 
ployment in the Western States Pattern, a farm 
placement representative contacts the crew leader to 
determine if all matters pertaining to the schedule are 
understood, whether there has been any change in 
composition of the crew or group, and to determine 
if a revised schedule is necessary. Work commit- 
ments are verified and assistance is provided in obtain- 
ing employment during unscheduled periods. If there 
are any required changes, a revised Migratory Labor 
Employment Record is completed and a copy is 
forwarded to the offices concerned. This keeps 
interested States advised as to the current intention of 
the workers. 

Thousands of migrants move through the Western 
States Pattern. Too little is known of the composition 
of these crews or groups, their work habits, their 
social and economic problems, the number of family 
groups involved, and the number of children under 
legal employment age. Along with this information, 
employment security agencies need to work for better 
community acceptance of these workers and more 
adequate facilities for them. 

The operation in 1955 showed an improvement over 
1954. There is a long road ahead in perfecting the 
Plan in the Western States Pattern. If all segments of 
the Employment Service adhere to the proper coop- 
erative relationship, the Plan will eventually be a con- 
tinuing activity, but at the outset it must be ap- 
proached as a special project and be given proper 
emphasis at all levels of administration and operation. 
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era it al pra has been hampered by the necessity istration, occupational classification of 
luc to “‘force”’ all discussion into a rela- workers, handling of employer orders, 
tively standardized outline followed procedures for referral and verifica- 
t by all cooperating nations tion, clearance operations, the main- 
as tenance of files, the development of 
and Che — employment information, the per- 
5¢ ane he text cl the present document formance of employment counseling 
, and was prepared by Employment Service activities, service programs for spec ial 
eat eget erate omc staff in the national office of the Bureau categories of applicants (youth, dis- 
ict ind techniques of Employme S Security Phe prep- abled, older workers, professional and 
t aration and editing of the manuscript technical workers and the deve lop- 
was carried out intermittently be- ment- of special arrangements for re- 
tween early 1950 and the fall of 1952. cruiting and placing workers in agri- 
Publication in Geneva was delaved culture and food processing 
, was initiat by the irregular availability of print- 
, blication : , ng funds and by the need to translate 
me describing t the work into other languages (the Chapter IV is devoted to the organ- 
t ganizatiol and text is now available in’ English, ization and operation of advisory coun- 
( ada I} second French, and Spanish; editions in other cils—Federal, State, and local. Chap- 
‘ he United King languages may follow The volume, ter V discusses the recruitment and 
i >, The therefore, is not up to date in two training of employment service staff 
ealing with the important respects organizational and Chapter VI the role of private 
Cente exnnlovimnent service és and program changes adopted since employment agencies and their regu- 
United States. has recentls 52 are not covered: and (4) the lation by State authorities. Chapter 
Geneva pr! special manpower mobilization ac- vil os research acuvities Care 
tivities undertaken by the Employment ried out as part of the occupational 
service in connection with the Korean analysis program (labor market anal- 
ee ey — engagement and the subsequent dele- ysis and research for test development 
r Each “ gations of authority from the Federal purposes are discussed in Chapter III 
pal. 4 tape pe lideir adie Civil Defense Administration and the 
sien: tglitiennesiie encaitiiatadines Offic ver Defense Mobilization are not All basic operating forms are repro- 
ng the operati m of public included duced and described, together with 
yment services. and should b. necessary instructions governing use 
top administrators in the Che volume is organized into seven of the forms Che text is highlighted 


with organization and _ functional 


} te : F . e P penrece ™ 
bilities for policy formulation and first chapter includes an introduction charts and with pictures of representa 
standards setting. Yet the volumes which describes the beginnings of tive operating offices. 
describe enough specific operating public employment office activities in 


- detail on methods, procedures, and this country and traces the develop- 
I Federal-State 


tec hniques to be 
through its several successive stages. 


RICHARD D. FLETCHER, 4As- 
sistant Chief, Employment Service, Bureau 
of Employment Security. 
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